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Fibre is stronger and safer than wood, is And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
cheaper in first cost and costs less to ship. fibre cases are more quickly handled than q 
Fibre, too, is Just as easy a case to pack. wood. That means faster shipments. | 
Andrews Solid Fibre Containers 
than wooden boxes— Made of high grade, shock-resisting material that Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 
and it enables you to seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- sess real advertising value. The Andrews staff of 


skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 


cut down substantial- completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro 


face makes hooks unnecessary and insures careful 


ly on freight costs. handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route duce results of a highly distinctive character. Your 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re- . 
mum. Accurately scored and slotted—always true produced exactly as you designate. | 


Get a Line on Prices 


in shape and dimensions. 
Ask for quotations and 


©. B ANDREWS CO. 
complete information on 
Andrews Solid _ Fibre Box 303 T Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Containers and judge for 


Chatte 


yourself their many ad- The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 
vantages. A letter to us of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 
today will pay you big cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 
tomorrow. Write! 


Division Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


— 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


oD Ty It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. C. Claud B. ller, Greenville, S. C. D. H. Wallace, Greenville, S. C. 
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Five Men and a E-und- One Man and a Yale 
Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 


up less working space, and do it 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safé@st, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pee 
duction in your plant by using YaleC 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


same work in the Safest Way, take Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
quicker. Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


UY Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Luacker-in Wire 


For best results in carding it is essential that 
the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The 
tendency of the annealed wire commonly used 
is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have 
devised a special process whereby we harden 


| the points of the wire and leave the base 


pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the 
grooves of the licker-in drum. This type of 


wire is used by us exclusively. To insure 


_ better carding and save money on eat send 


us your licker-ins to be rewound. 


-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Flexible T ube 


The Powers Regulator No. 11 


Specially adapted for the control 
of liquid temperatures as in size 


boxes, washing machines, hot wa- 


ter tanks, dye kettles, etc. Entirely 


automatic and self-contained, re- 


quiring no outside power for opera- 

tion. Send for Bulletin 129. 
Other designs for other uses, 

wherever heat control is desirable. 


Flexible Tube 


Thermostat Bulb 
Steam Valve 


Adjustment Weight 


The Powers Regulator No. 15 


This Regulator is designed for 
the control of air temperature in 
drying rooms of all kinds. Pre 
vents use of more heat than is re- 
quired, thus eliminating burning of 
cloth. Basily installed. Entirely 
automatic, reliable and accurate. 
Ask for Bulletin 138. 


Instantaneous Water Heater. 


The Steam and Water Mixer is 
an instantaneous Water Heater, 
thermostatically controlled against 
overheating of water. Mixes live 
steam and cold water. Adapted to 
wash sinks, shower baths, etc., in 
textile plants. The most econom- 
ical installation for supplying hot 
water. Ask for Bulletin 137. 


Why the 
Industry 
needs WERS 


Automatic 
Regulators 


The scientifically correct temperature control 
that results from the installation of Powers Ther- 
mostatic Regulators is advantageous in many ways. 

By limiting the heat to the precise degree re- 
quired, it saves steam. 

A constant temperature in the dye bath, such as 
a Powers Regulator assures, prevents streaked 
places; eliminates seconds or sub-standard goods. 

In scouring, automatic regulation of temperature 
positively prevents discolored, harsh, or tender 
goods. The same is true in rinsing and washing. 

Automatie heat control prevents tearing when 
drying in the piece. 

In sizing, even weight and strength are assured 
by Powers Regulators, while boiling in the size box 
will never oceur. Broken ends and chafing are 


largely eliminated. 


POWERS 


. Specialists in Automatic Heat Contro 


984 Architects Bidg., New York 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston. 


Southern Representative: 
IRA L. GRIFFIN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 


Leatheroid Mill Box. 
The standard box for 
mills and factories. Un- 
usually strong; careful 
construction through- 
out; steel-over-wood 
top rim, protecting cor- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, 
3,4, and 5. bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre: out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 


THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS | 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


si i H ERE are cheaper kinds of mill equipment: than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 


Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth | 


as glass tough as horn; no 
seams to open up; rolled over top. 


“de 
~ 


It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 
service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


- Kennebunk, Me. 


Combination Doffing 
Car. Has Fixed and 
Loose Box: all fibre 
boxes or steel and fibre 
boxes. Extra steel re- 
enforcing at all wear 
points; platform has 
steel frame: self- 
oiling wheels. 


Leatheroid Warehouasc 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee'- 
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The recent appearance of the pink 
bollworm in Ellis county, Texas, has 
very properly caused a vast amount 
of discussion in cotton circles 
throughout the whole world, as this 
pest, being far more deadly than the 
boll weevil, threatens, in the opin- 
ion of many, not only a future short- 
age in cotton but also threatens to 
destroy the virtual monoply of cot- 
ton production which this country 
has possessed for many years. It 
has been estimated that the pink boll 
worm is 50 per cent more destruc- 
tive than the boll weevil and. all 
other known enemies of the cotton 
plant combined. 

In view of the claims of horticul- 
turists and entomologists that the 
spread of the boll weevil might have 
been checked had those interested 
in the cultivation of cotton been 
fully informed in advance as to the 
danger and as to the life and habits 
of the insect, we are moved to fur- 
nish our friends with a brief histori- 
cal and entomological description of 
the pink bollworm, which has been 
quite recently discovered in the cen- 
ter of the cotton raising black lands 
of Texas, where the land is so rich 
that “tickle it with a hoe and it 
laughs with a harvest.” 

The first recorded information 
about the pink bollworm occurs in 
a report by the Superintendent of 
the Government cotton plantation at 
Broach, India. The significant part 
of this report, first published in 
1842, is that the pink bollworm in 
India was exceedingly destructive to 
American varieties of cotton while 
native cotton was only sometimes af- 
fected by it. The fact that the Amer- 
ican varieties of cotton planted in 
India were more affected by the pink 
bollworm than the native varieties 
is considered by horticulturists con- 


vincing proof that the pink boll- 
worm had long been extant and 
operative in India and Southern 


Asia, and that the native plant from 
long association with this pest had 
developed a certain amount of re- 
sisting power, according to some as 
vet unsolved natural law. 

The pink bollworm has been exist- 
ent for some years in practically 
every cotton producing country in 
the world except the United States 
which has, until recently, escaped its 
attacks. The present infestation in 
Ellis, Grayson, and other scattered 
counties in Texas, is clearly trace- 
able to seed of the erop of 1920 
shipped from Carlsbad, New Mexico, 


for crushing—some of which per- 
haps was sold for seed—Carlsbad 
having previously been infected by 
seed shipped from Mexico. The in- 
festation of Mexico is likewise clear- 
ly traceable to two importations of 
Egevptian seed in 1911, one consist- 
ing of 125 sacks which were planted 
near Monterey in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, and the other consisting of six 
tons planted near San Pedro in the 
Laguna district, State of Coahuila. 
Likewise the introduction of the pest 
into each of the various other coun- 
tries has been traced to seed impor- 
tation. 


The pink bollworm has four 
stages, mamely, the egg, the larva 
worm), the pupa (cocoon), and 
adult (moth). The moth resembles 


somewhat the common clothes moth 
of this country. From tip to tip of 
its extended wings it measures 3/5 
to 4/5 of an inch. It is dark brown 
in color, with its four wines ending 
in a rather sharp point. The eggs 
are very small objects about 1/25 0! 
an inch long and 1/50 of an inch 
bread. The surface is rough and 
finely wrinkled. The larva or worm 
when first hatehed is glossy white 
with light brown markings. It grows 
very rapidly and when mature meas- 
ures nearly a half inch in length. I! 
is cylindrical, white, with its, dorsal! 
side strongly colored with pink 
hence its name, “pink” bollworm. 
The pupa is about 2/5 of an inch in 
length, reddish brown, with the pos- 
terior end sharly pointed and ending 
with a hook-like attachment. 

The moths of the pink bollworm 
emerge in the early spring and sum- 
mer from the dormant or “resting” 
larvae which have passed the win- 
ter in eotten seed and bolls. The 
eggs are laid soon after emergence 
on every plant of the plant. The in- 
cubation period of these eggs is 
probably about four days during the 
spring and summer. There are two 
kinds of larvae, indistinguishable 
taxonomically, but designated as the 
short-cycle or “summer” larvae and 
the long-eyele or “resting” larvae. 
The “summer” larval period occu- 
pies from eight to sixteen days, bul 
from the fall and winter the larval 
period of “resting” larvae is extend- 
ed from a few months to more than 
two years. Pupation takes place in 
the soil or trash upon the soil dur- 
ing the summer months and in the 
case of the “resting” larvae in old 
bolls, in seed, in the soil, or wher- 
ever the larvae have hidden during 


hibernation. The pupation period 
covers from six to twenty days: the 
average length of the life evcle from 
egg to egg during the summer is 
about thirty-one days. 

The moths are seclusive in their 
habits by dav and are skillful in the 
selection of a hiding place. One can 
frequently walk an infested field all 


day long and never find a single 
moth, but as soon as dusk comes 


they can be seen flitting very quickly 
from plant to plant deposing their 
The life of this moth is in 
some eases as high as 26 days but 
the average is about 15 days. Water 
is a very essential factor in the long- 
evity of the adult and where no 
water is to be obtained the life of 
the ailult is cut'on an average to 
about 8 days. | 

The egg is a small elongated oval 
and is deposited on all parts of the 
plant (bolls, buds, leaves, stems and 
squares), preference being for a hid- 
den leoation at the base of the boll. 
Although the eggs are deposited on 
all parts of the plant, practically 52 
per eent of the entire number of 
eggs is deposited on the boll and its 
appendages. The eggs are laid in 
little elusters, one overlapping the 
other, sometimes as many as 75 or 
100 eggs laid on different days by 
many different females are to be 
found overlapped in shingle fashion. 
One well developed female moth has 
been known to lay more than 500 
eggs during her short life. 

The egg state is from three to 
twelve days, according to the season, 
being shortest in the hot months of 
June, July and August, and longer 
in April, May and October; the aver- 
age time for incubating being about 
five davs. Immediately upon being 
hatched the small arva wriggles oul 
of the shell and crawls rapidly away 
in search of food, if none is just al 
hand. The larvae show no prefer- 
ence as to where they enter the boll, 
whether underneath, on the side, or 
at the top. The larvae cut through 
the carpel wall and throw-the frag- 
ments aside, consuming only a small 
part.. Boring work is usually accom- 
plished within twenty to thirty min- 
utes, when the larva becomes com- 
pletely hidden within the boll. If 
the boll is examined soon after it 
has been entered a little hole can 
easily be located with the naked eye, 
but after two or three days (when 
the grass is blown away by the 
wind the hole closes up leaving 


PRES. 


only an almost imperceptible brown- 


ish discoloration not different in ap- 
pearance from the ordinary discolor- 


ation observed on all perfectiv 
healthy bolls. 
After entering the boll the larva 


hecomes glossy white, soft and slug- 
gish, closely resembling the watery 
lint within the boll, and except for 
their dark heads might easily be 
overlooked, All the damage done by 
the pink bollworm takes place dur- 
ing this period of larval develop- 
ment, which averages about twelve 
davs. 

When the “summer” larvae have 
concluded their feeding within the 
bolls and seeds they cut to the out- 
side of the boll directly through the 
carpe! wall making perfectiv 
smooth, clean cut hole. The entrance 
hole made by the common ordinary 
bollworm is larger and not so clean 
as the exit hole of the pink boll- 
worm. Whenever a clean cut hole 
is found visible to the eve on a boll, 
it mav be recognized as an exit hole, 
not as an entrance hole. 

The infestation is extremely light 
at the early season of the vear. As 
a rule bolls are not attacked until 
they are from one-half to three- 
quarters grown, though occasionally 
the larva works down from the blos- 
som to the newly set boll. It is 
usually about the middle of July be- 
fore the bolls are large enough to be 
especially attractive to the larvae. 
From this stage onward infestation 
rapidly increases. Cool nights in Oc- 


tober check larval development 
somewhat but breeding continues 
until frost has destroyed the host 
plant. Feeding of the pink bollworm 


on the leaves of cotton has no eco- 
nomic significance: the damage done 
is very slight and the larvae feeding 
in this manner soon die from lack 
of strength. 

The young larva has great cutting 
power. Itt can cut through bolls, 
flowers, seeds, petals, with remark- 
able speed. In addition to feeding 
on the Dolls, the larvae feed on the 
pollen and the fleshy parts of the 
embryonic flower and in many in- 
stances on the flower after it opens, 
but the inside of the boll is the most 
favored feeding place. ‘Once the 
larva has entered the boll no defi- 
nite plan of procedure is followed. 
It burrows directly through the lock 
and directly through the seed and 
sometimes between the walls sepa- 
rating the locks. It eats unceasingly 
and leaves tunnels, commonly called 
“railroads” behind. These tunnels 
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disappear as the boll grows older 
and are not noticeable in the open 
boll except that the lint is much cut 
up and the spinning value highly 
decreased. 

In the cocoon the larva develops 
into the pupa which is a stage of 
inactivity during which, of course, 
all other activities except self-devel- 
opment are suspended. Very few of 
the larvae enter their pupation pe- 


riod within the boll, but attach 
themselves to some leaf or twig, or 
some small object lving on the 


ground, or to the earth itself, when 
spinning the cocoon. During the 
summer cultivation many pupae are 
probably destroyed, but as pupation 
readily takes place in cracks in the 
ground, the turning up of earth over 
a cocoon does not always destroy it. 

The issuing of the moth from the 
pupa, skin or cocoon, requires but a 
short time. The skins breaks and 
the moth emerges. The moth is at 
first quiescent, resting for about five 
to fifteen minutes, during which 
time it spreads its wings to dry and 
then hides until nightfall when the 
nocturnal flights and egg laying be- 
gins. As a general proposition it may 
be said that breeding commences in 
the spring as soon as squares begin 
to mature and by the time the first 
blossoms are out a few larvae are 
present. 

What we have written heretofore 
concerns the “summer” larvae. 
There still another important 
phase in the life history called the 
“resting” period, which is to Say, 
many of the larvae do not pupate at 
onee but for some unknown reason 
postpone the beginning of pupation 
as much as two years. Scientists 
have not yet discovered any distinc- 
tion between the “summer” larvae 
and the “resting” larvae. It seems 
to be a provision of nature that as 
the summer draws to an end a cer- 
tain number of larvae shall remain 
in the boll, or in the seed upon 
which they have been feeding, re- 
sisting the natural tendency to pu- 
pate and electing to hide away in 


is 


their larval stage until a future 
date. 
One of the favorite methods of 


concealment is for the larva to join 
together by a cocoon two seeds in 
the form of a double seed, in which 
form it has heen known to continue 
its life for upwards of two years, 
evidently awailing some more favor- 
able opportunity for pupation. Some 
scientists have elaimed that this 
postponement of pupation is a pro- 
vision by nature to insure the per- 
petuation of the race against some 
climatic disaster which might de- 
stroy all the species in pupation. 
The damage caused by the pink 
bollworm in the feeding of the 
larvae on the squares and blooms, 
on the bolls and partitions within 
the bolls, and on the lint and seed of 
the cotton. The portion of a partic- 
ular boll actually eaten and con- 
sumed by the larvae may be com- 
paratively small, but the damage 
caused by his feeding habits result 
in the loss of a very large propor- 
tion of the crop. The damage done 
by floral feeding is great but cannot 
be definitely measured because no 
trace is left upon the plant of the 
destruction of a flower, except that 
one potential boll has gone. The 
damage done by eating and infect- 


is 
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ing bolls is quantitatively tremen- 
dous and qualitatively large. 

Cotton grown under pink boll- 
worm infestation is of poor quality 
especially as regards length and 
strength of staple, much of the sta- 
ple being so weak that the fibres 
break before they can be inserted in 
any testing machine to determine 
the measures of this weakness. Be- 
sides the actual loss done to quan- 
lity and quality of the cotton there 
is a tremendous loss in the weight 
of seed and when such seeds are 
pressed for oil, the oil is dark in 
color, light in weight, poor in qual- 
ity, and shows a 20 per cent loss in 
return per ton of seed. 

The major portion, however, of 
damage is done in making non-pick- 
able cotton; that is, bolls have either 
fallen off at maturity or, if remain- 
ing on the stalk, are absolutely un- 
fit for picking. 

Detailed investigation on a field in 
the Laguna district shaws that 26.8 
per cent of all the squares and 
blooms formed under pink bollworm 
infestation shed. The loss in non- 
pickable cotton was 19.98 per cent. 
The seed of that part of the cotton 
which was pickable was reduced 7 
per centNn weight and the quality 
and quantiky of its oil was also 
greatly reduced. In addition to all 
the above the damage in quality of 
the cotton picked was variously es- 
timated at from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent loss. 

The most important factor in the 
dispersal of the specie is man. By 
the transportation of cotton products 
the larvae of the insect is carried 
from its original home to all parts 
of the cotton producing world. Once 
it is established, regular dispersal 
takes place from one field to another 
by flight. In the adult or moth stage 
the range of flight considerable. 
It flies high and is easily blown afar 
by the wind. Unlike most insects 
this moth does not attempt to _ fly 
against the wind, but has always 
been obserbed to fly with it, a fea- 
ture which adds to dissemination by 
increasing the distance of flight. 

The carriage and the spread of 
this infestation by transportation of 
seed by man is largely due to the 
remarkable habit of this instinct of 
retarding its natural development 
for a space of two or more years 
and the fact that the seed from an 
infected territory is sure to contain 
more or less of these “resting” or 
retarded larvae. If all the larvae 
entered pupation at their appointed 
time, the control of this pest would 
be comparatively simple, but when 
numerous individuals postpone their 
physical development for months 
and years, the fight for extermina- 
tion presents many difficult prob- 
lems. 

Another method of man dispersal 
otherwise than by the transportation 
of seed for planting or for crushing 
into oil, is by the transportation of 
lint cotton from an infected area 
into or through an uninfected area, 
as after a bale has gone through the 
gin there is always more or less seed 
scattered throughout the bagging 
and the lint. Railroad cars that have 
been used in infected territories are 
carried into uninfected territories, 
and a single cotton seed might con- 
tain a larva or a single speck of 
trash might contain the pupa. Cot- 
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ton pickers go from locality to lo- 
cality and often use the same bags 
or picking sacks throughout the 
whole season. 

We have not attempted to discuss 
in this article the methods of con- 
trol or the extent of the probable 
prohibited and non-cotton zones, 
These details are, of course. mat- 
ters of expediency to be determined 
by conventions and legislatures, but 
we have hoped that by bringing to 
the attention of those interested in 
cotton the life and habits of this 
pect—new in this country—to awak- 
en a sympathetic understanding of 


the fight that must be made to pro- 


tect. not only Texas, zut the whole 
South against this new invader. 
This article was. prepared by A. 
A. Housman & Co. from various bul- 
letins on the subject of the pink 
bollworm issued by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
World Cotton Production Smallest 
Since 1900. 


Washington—World production of 
commercial cotton for 1921-22 was 
placed at 15,593,000 bales by the de- 
partment of agriculture in a report 
made publie recently. This is the 
smallest crop since 1900, the report 
stated, and compares with 20,500,000 
bales. produced in 1920, 

Two of the most important cotton 
producing countries — the United 
States and Egypt—suffered crop dis- 
asters during the year, the report 
asserted, producing only 614 per 
cent of their total production of last 
year, or 5,667,000 bales less than was 
produced in 1920. The cotton crop 
in China, South America, Mexico and 
other countries, while said to be not 
so important commercially, was re- 
ported smaller than usual. Russia, 
which immediately before the war 
produced around 1,500,000 bales an- 
nually, has practically ceased to 
grow cotton, the report stated. 

Prices for cotton in the United 
States were forced down below cost 
of production last vear, the report 
said, because of the forced shutting 
down of spinning and weaving es- 
tablishments in the principal man- 
ufacturing countries. Reduced con- 
sumption occasioned by the inabil- 


itv of Russia, Turkey and many 
other countries in Europe and 


throughout the world to buy cotton 
cloth since the war, it was explained, 
necessitated the closing of world 


mills. American farmers, confront- 
ed with a large carryover, last 
spring voluntarily reduced their 


cotton acreage, it was pointed out, 
and the yield was further reduced, 
because “comparatively little fertil- 
iber was used and because boll wee- 
vil ravages over practically the en- 
tire cotton belt.” The American 
crop also was seriously hampered by 
unfavorable weather conditions over 
the cotton belt, the report further 
explained. Egypt was said to have 
been affected by much the same 
conditions. 

The production in the U. 8. for 
1921 was estimated at 8,340,000 bales 
of 478 pounds net as compared with 
13,400,000 in 1920, 11,421,000 in 1949, 
and 16,135,000 in 1914. For Egypt 
the 1921 production was estimated 
at 684,000 bales as compared with 
1,251,000 in 1920, 1,154,000 in 1919 and 
1,337,000 in 1944. 
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For British India the figures were 
3,623,000 bales for 1921 as compared 
with 2,845,000 for 1920, 4,637,000 for 
1919 and 4.167.000 for 1914. British 
Africa estimates for 1921 were 75,- 
000 bales as compared with 81,000 in 
1920, 60,000 for 1919 and 54,000 for 
1914. The estimate for Russia, how- 
ever, were only 50,000 for this year 
as compared with 90,000 for 1920, 
440,000 in 1919 and 1,309,000 in 1914. 


The estimated production in 1921 
in Japan and Korea was 120,000 as 
compared with 105,000 in 1920 and 
38,000 in 4914; while for China it 
was 1,650,000 in 19241, 1,868,000 in 
1920 and 784,000 in 1944. 


In Mexico the production was es- 
timated for 1921 at 165,000 bales as 
compared with 205,000 last year and 
130,000 in 1914. The production in 
Brazil for 1921 was estimated at 
960,000 as compared with 431,000 in 
1920 and 460,000 in 1914. In Peru it 
was 146,000 bales for 1921 as com- 
pared with {57,000 in 1920 and 107,- 
000 in 1914, and in Argentine 26,000 
this year as compared with 16,000 in 
1920 and 4,000 in 1914. 


Because of the gradual reduced 
production in those countries known 
for years as dependable commercial 
cotton growing areas, the report said 
that much interest had _ recently 
been taken, especially by the Brit- 
ish, in the opening of new cotton 
growing districts in different parts 
of the world.. The British. Cotton 
Growing Corporation has spent mil- 
lions of pounds sterling in experi- 
ments and subsidies in Central and 
Southern Africa, Australia and other 
parts of the British Empire, during 
the past 15 years, it was said, and 
the corporation was reported only 
recently to have obtained a royal 
charter and was now said to be pre- 
paring to spend around five million 
dollars annually in an effort to grow 
at least a part of the cotton con- 
sumed in the Manchester mills. 


The French also were said to be 
planning to encourage cotton pro- 
duction in French Sudan and their 
other African possessions, accord- 
ing to the report. South America, 
Brazil and Argentina are encourag- 
ing the production of cotton on a 
larger scale and in a few years, the 
report said, cotton will be exported 
in larger quantities than at present. 


Royal Mills. 


Charleston, S. C. 


D. A. Poplin ..... Carder 
2d Hand Carding 


Kisler Groves and Tem Boyce 
Second Hands Spinning 


Weaver 


J. U. Longdale....2d Hand Weaving 
G. W. Chapman ........ Loom Fixer 
Claud Bushby .......... Loom Fixer 
M.S. MoCoat ........ Shipping Clerk 


H. A. Mogs............Cotton Grader 
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Dyeing piece goods. From a Mural painting by Arthur Covey. 


Well Balanced Mixtures 


One of the reasons why dyed fabrics sometimes fade or 
change color, is that many shades are produced by mix- 
tures of dyes that are not well balanced. 


In a well balanced mixture all the components should 
be equally fast, and such fading as may be evident should be 


one of tone and not of color. 


The technical staff of this Company stands ready to 
consult with dyers, and to offer its expert advice as to the 
best dyes to use in combination with one another in order 
to get the desired result in the best balanced form. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
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Textile Mills 


Joseph D. Turner, of Huntsville, 
Ala., in the county of Madison, has 
invented new and useful improve- 
ments in fans for textile mills, of 
which the following is a specifica- 
tion: 

This invention relates to fans for 
textile mills and has particular ref- 
erence to a fan adapted to be ap- 
plied to and used in connection with 
warping machines and other like 
machines of conventional construe- 
Lion. 

The invention has for its object to 
produce a simple and improved fan 
which may be readily applied to any 
machine of the character described 
for the purpose of hlowing away 
lint dust and other obstructive mat- 


ter that would otherwise settle in 
the reeds and in the stop motion 
drop wires thereby clogging the 
same and interfering with the sue- 


cessful and continuous operation of 


the machine. 

A further object of the invention 
is to produce a simple and improved 
fan of the character described hav- 
ing spaced wings or blades which 
will enable the operatives to have 
access to the parts of the machine 
beneath and intermediate such 
blades. 

A further object of the invention 
is to produce a fan of the character 
described having blades which are 
composed of a flexible substance, 
such as indurated fiber which, while 
sufficiently stiff and rigid to set in 
motion the desired air currents will 
be sufficiently soft and flexible to 
avoid possibility of causing serious 
injury to the hands of operatives if 
the same should be struck by the 
fan blades. 

A further object of the invention 
is to produce a fan of the character 
described having a shaft of tubular 
form, the same being connected with 
a source of live steam for the pur- 
pose of heating the air which is set 
in motion thereby, this being partic- 
ularly desirable when the weather. is 
cold and when the air eurrénts set 
in motion by the fan would be lia- 
ble to chill the operatives. 

With these and other ends in view 
which will readily appear as the na- 
ture of the invention is better un- 
derstood, the same consists in the 
improved construction, arrangement 


and combination of parts which will 
he hereinafter fully described and 
particularly pointed out inthe 
claims. 


In the accompanying drawing has 


heen illustrated a simple and pre- 
ferred form of the invention, it be- 
ing. however. understood that no 


limitation is necessarily made to the 
precise structural details therein ex- 
hibited, but that changes, altera- 
tions and modifications within the 
scope of the claims may be resorted 
to when desired. 

In the drawing: 

Figure 1 is a front view of a con- 
ventional warping machine to which 
the invention has been applied. 

Figure 2 is a longitudinal sectional 
view on an enlarged scale of a por- 
tion of the fan detached from the 
warping machine. 

Figure 3 is a transverse sectional 
view taken on the line 3—3 of Fig- 
ure 

Figure 4 is a longitudinal sectional 
view illustrating a modification 
whereby the shaft of the fan consti- 
tutes a steam pipe. 

Figure 5 is a transverse sectional! 
view taken on the line 5—5 in Fig- 
ure 4, 

Corresponding parts in the several 
figures are denoted by like charac- 
ters of reference. 

The improved fan as illustrated in 
Figures { to 3 inclusive comprises a 


shaft 15 which has been shown as 
being of square cross section, said 
shaft being provided at the ends 


thereof with spindles 16 supported 
for rotation in bearings 17 rising 
from the frame of a warping ma- 
chine, the latter being generally des- 
ignated by A. It is to be understood 
that the warping machine may be of 
any well known conventional con- 
struction, and that the use of the 
invention is not limited in its apph- 
cation to warping machines, but that 


if may be applied to textile ma- 
chinery of various kinds. 
| 
| | 
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One of the spindles 16 carries a 
grooved pulley driving pulley 
19 of the warping machine has been 
shown as being provided with a cir- 
cumferential groove 20 from which 
a belt or band 21 is trained over the 
grooved pulley 18, thereby transmit- 


ing motion to the fan shaft when 
the warping machine is in operation 
and interrupting the motion of the 
fan shaft when the motion of the 
warping machine is interrupted. 
The shaft 15 is provided with 
wings or blades 22, the same being 
secured in pairs on diametrically op- 


posite sides of the shaft with re- 
spect to which the said blades ex- 
lend in opposite directions, said 


blades being secured on the shaft by 
means of bolts, clamps or in any 
other convenient manner, the fas- 
tening means being generally desig- 
nated by 23. The pairs of blades are 
fo be sufficiently spaced apart to 
enable the operatives to reach the 
subjacent parts of the machine, be- 
tween the pairs of blades, without 
danger of being struck by the latter. 
It is the intention, however, to con- 
struct the said blades from sheets of 
fibrous material, such as imdurated 
fiber, which while possessing suffi- 
cient rigidity to set in motion the 
desired air currents will be suffi- 
ciently flexible to avoid serious in- 
jury to the hands of the operatives 
in case of accidental contact. 


In Figures 4 and 5 there has been 
illustrated a modified form of the 
invention whereby the fan shaft, 
here designated by 15 is of tubular 
form, constituting a live steam pipe, 
said pipe being provided at the ends 
thereof with couplings 24, 25 one of 
which is to be connected In any 
convenient manner with a source of 
supply 26 of live steam while the 
other coupling is to be connected 
with a return pipe, a portion of 
which has been shown at 27. When 
the weather is cold a circulation of 
live steam may be maintained in the 
fan shaft 15 whereby the latter will 
be heated, thereby heating the air 
that is set in motion by the fan and 
thus avoiding cold air currents 
which would prove uncomfortable 
and injurious to the operatives, 

From the. foregoing deseription, 
taken m connection with the draw- 
ings hereto annexed, the operation 
and advantages of this invention will 
be readily understood. The import- 
ance of disposing of the fluff, lint, 
dust and foreign matters carried by 
the yarn is well recognized, such ob- 
structive matter being not only lia- 
ble to settle in the reeds and drop 
wires, thereby clogging the same and 
interfering with the operation of the 
machine, but also, if retained by the 
varn, to deteriorate the quality of 
the cloth produced. By the improv- 
ed fan the lint and other obstructive 
matter will be blown clear of the 
machine, the parts of the latter be- 
ing left free from clogging, stops and 


interruptions will be fewer’ than 
heretofore, thus enabling the ma- 
chine to be tended with less labor 


and raising the quality of the prod- 
uct. Phe improved fan is simple in 
construction and is capable of being 
installed at a very moderate expense 
with most satisfactory results. 

i. The 


combination of a textile 


machine, and an exposed fan sup- 
ported for rotation thereon; said fan 
being characterized by wings spaced 


apart throughout the length of the 
machine to displace lint and to per- 
mit an operative to reach between 
the wings. 

2. The combination of a warping 
machine and an exposed fan mount- 
ed at the top of the machine and 
extending throughout the “length 
thereof: the said fan comprising a 
shaft, and wings on said shaft and 
separated by intervening spaces, 
whereby the wings are enabled to 
blow away obstructive matter and 
the operator is free to reach be- 
tween the wings. 

3. The combination of a warping 
machine and an exposed fan mount- 
ed at the top of the machine and 
extending. throughout the length 
thereof: the said fan comprising a 
shaft and flexible wings on said shaft 
and separated by intervening spaces, 
whereby the wings are enabled to 
blow away obstructive matter and 
the operator is free to reach between 
the wings without fear of injury. 

4. The combination of a warping 
machine and an exposed fan mount- 
ed at the top of the machine and 
extending throughout the length 
thereof: the said fan comprising a 
hollow shaft adapted for connection 
with a source of heat supply, and 
flexible wings separated by interven- 
ing spaces, whereby the wings are 
enabled to blow away obstructive 
matter and the operator is free to 
reach between the wings. 

Decrease in Textile Employment, 

Washington, Dec. 18.—For the first 
time in several months decreases in 
employment have been reported in 
the textile industries, according to 
statistics just announced by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, showing employment 
in selected industries in November 
last. 

Although the cotton manufactur- 
ing, woolen, silk and men’s clothing 
industries show decreased employ- 
ment in November as compared with 
October, those industries continue to 
employ many more workers than in 
November, 1920. 

Especially has the woolen indus- 
try shown improvement over last 
November, the number of employes 
increasing from 29.164 to 50,731 or 
74 per cent, according to reports 
from 52 establishments. As com- 
pared with October the number of 
employes decreased 1.5 per cent. 

Increases in earnings are indicated 
last month as compared with Octo- 
her in the woolen industry, the to- 
tal pay roll being 2.3 per cent higher 
in November than in the previous 
month.: Total pay rolls increased 
52.9 per cent over those for Novem- 
ber, 1920. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
iry showed a decrease in employes 
of 3 per cent and in total pay rolls 
an increase of 2.8 per cent as com- 
pared with October. Increase in em- 
ployes of 10.5 per cent and in pay 
rolls a decrease of 86 per cent is 
shown as compared with the same 
month in 1920. 
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STORY handed down from An- 

tiquity tells how three blind men 

were taken to “see” an elephant. 

The first one grasped the swinging 

trunk and asserted that an elephant was 
like a snake. 


The second put his arms around a 
huge rigid leg and said “how like a 
tree!” 


The third blind man, running his hand 
along the broad, rough side of the ani- 
mal said both were wrong, as an elephant 
was indisputably like a wall. 


And then they wrangled. 


The trouble was that they could not 
combine their knowledge. 


Nor did they consult some one who 
could see the elephant in its entirety and 
give them the whole picture. 


Today the need for exchanging ideas 
is met by Business and Trade Associa- 
tions and Periodicals which cover almost 
every field of human and industrial ac- 
tivity. 


Some little time ago there was no 
comprehensive Clearing House for the 
exchange of data on the Science of Lu- 
brication. 


Ten years ago, our magazine “Lubri- 
cation” was designed to meet that need. 


And the large number of communica- 
tions received and the actual service 
rendered have proved the worth of this 
idea. 


But remember that there is a more 
immediate service and a more personal 


presentation of “the whole picture” in 
the daily work of Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers. 


They are out in every field of industry 
covering every phase of lubrication as 
it applies to the production, transmission 
and utilization of Power. 


Part of their work consists in making 
detailed reports. Hundreds are received 
daily. These reports are carefully di- 
gested and anything new or salient is 
transmitted to the whole force. 


Thus, with our finger on the pulse of 
the industrial world, we are able to 
diagnose successfully every lubricating 
eondition, and with the complete line of 
Texaco Lubricants at our disposal, we 
are ready to prescribe the right lubricant 
to take care of every mechanical cond'- 
tion. 


For every power unit or machine, new 
or old, there is a Texaco Lubricant ex- 
actly suited to the work, and our HEngi- 
neers know how to apply them in the 
right amount—no more, no less—to se- 
cure the most economical and efficient 
results. | 


On this basis we have built up an 
extensive growing business in all classes 
of lubricants. 

The plants, shops, mines and mills, 
who have benefited by Texaco Service 
cover the country and embrace every 
industry—yours included. 


Call on us when you need lubricants, 
or Texaco Service. 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 


Clip This Coupon 


Are You On Our 
Mailing List For 


ubrication?”’ 


“Lubrication” is our monthly 
magazine in which we print ar- 
ticles covering the problems of 
lubrication as applied to various 
industries. 

These articles are based on 
practical operating experience 
and we send “Lubrication” Free 
to all interested in the subject. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


DEPT. TX; 17 Batrery Prace, NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Address. 


<i 


State 


Kindly put my name on your free Mailing List for ‘“‘LUBRICATION”’ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Cotton Men Throughout The South Should 
Become Familiar With These Eight Facts 


INCE THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Inc., of New York, 

City, was the result of insistent and rapidly growing demands of Spinners, Cotton 
Growers, Bankers and Brokers throughout the entire country, the following indisput- 
able facts will probably prove both highly interesting and informative. 


HE American Cotton & Grain Exchange, Inc., is positively the ONLY 

exchange of any nature whatsoever in the United States upon which 

there has not been a single failure during the period of drastic deflation in 

the last two years—a record without precedent in the business history 
of the country. 


HE financial responsibility and moral probity of each and every mem- 

ber-broker on the floor of the “AMERICAN” has been conclusively 

demonstrated by actual deeds—a conditien full worthy of the approbation 
of serious minded business men everywhere. 


HE volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” 

daily, weekly and monthly has made the marvellous increase of 

OVER 3,000 per cent in just two years, proving beyond all dispute that 
the Exchange is fully meeting a long felt commercial need. 


HE “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the 

financial center of New York City, and in addition to being self- 

supporting is even now making an annual net profit in excess of $25,000— 
and remember only a good beginning has been made. 

FTER a trifle over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly 

that which THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA 

had accomplished at the end of its twenty-third year. the memberships on 


the “AMERICAN” selling today for the same price as those on the older 
exchange sold at that time. 


: HE “AMERICAN” is the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose 

contracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously 
located cities of the South in addition te New York. The great value of 
this plan is too apparent to require detailed comment here. 


HE “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the United 
States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both 
Spots and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


HARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials 

whose many years practical experience with every phase of cotton, 

from planting to manufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, 

and embracing numerous active members of proven capacity and trust- 

worthiness as brokers, the AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE 
is deserving of the support of all who are interested in cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Inc., 
listed below will be glad to open up negotiations will Mill Owners, Planters, Merch- 
ants and Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts 
from ten bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will 
also furnish FREE weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking an 
Commercial Ratings. | 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Gauze Textures. 

Gauze textures constitute another 
class of woven goods that require 
consideration. These fabrics are dif- 
ferent from the common types of 
woven cloths in that the warp 
threads are twisted about each other 
instead of being arranged in per- 
fectly parallel lines as in the regu- 
larly woven textures. Some very 
unique designs result from this 
twisted effect which is also varied 
by stopping the threads at intervals 
in the weaving for the purpose of 
developing loops. This type of 
weaving requires the use of two 
separate warps. One warp is ulil- 
ized like any warp of ordinary tex- 
tures while the other system of 
threads forms a warp arranged with 
a view of creating the twists and 
loops necessary for the production 
of gauze textures. The former warp 
is called the ground warp and the 
latter the doub warp. Hence, in the 
loom used for weaving these goods 
there are two sets of harnesses, the 
ground set and the doubing set. Fig- 
ure 1 illustrates a design woven in 
check fashion by employing both 
the ordinary system of weaving and 
the gauze system combined. The 
solid checks are woven with a plain 
weave while the open work is done 
on the gauze plan. The two systems 
of weaving are divided by a heavy 
cord in both the warp and the fill- 
ing. In gauze weaving all of the 
warp threads are drawn into the 
harness set in the usual way. Then 
the whip thread is inserted through 
the doup and thenee through the 
reed with its corresponding ground 
thread. Therefore, when the har- 
ness which manipulates the doup is 
lifted and the latter in its turn loos- 
ens, the whip thread is woven in by 
the action of the ground harness. 

Then the whip thread assumes its 
original position adjoining the 
ground warp. Then filling thread 
No. 4 goes in. A slackener is used 
to ease the whip thread when doub- 
ing. Filling thread No. 2 requires 
the raising of the whip-thread on 
the reverse position of filling thread 
No. 1, consequently only the stand- 
ard and the skeleton harness are 
raised. The result of this form of 
weaving is the twisting of the warp 
threads about each other with the 
filling threads held in between. A 
remarkably strong texture results. 

Principle of Lapplet Weaving. 

‘Lappet weaving is employed 
where it is necessary [o weave cer- 
tain figures on the face of goods by 
floating some of the threads on the 
same. An independent combination 
of threads are arranged to be oper- 
ated through a system of needles 
adjusted in a frame in the interval 
between the reed and the raceway 
of the shuttle on the loom. The 
needles are placed in a frame and 
this frame is operated by a pattern 
wheel. The latter is so arranged 
that it can lower the needles at the 
right time to permit the pattern- 
threads to weave with the ground 
texture. Figure 2 is an illustration 
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of the working parts of the loom as 
contrived for lappet weaving. 

The needles C are adjusted in a 
form of guide which controls the 
movements of the same. Each nee- 
dle is provided with a thread which 
passes through an eye near the top. 
The reed is marked D and the warp 


threads intended for the body-cloth 
pass through the splits in the usual 
way, and thence to the harnesses E. 
The shuttle is shown in section on 
the race-way at A and the guide pins 
at B. 

When the frame is lifted the nee- 
dies are introduced into the warp, 


Code—Shepperson’s 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD | 3749 
3537 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


back of the shuttle and the guide 
pins and the filling is then admitted. 
Next a form of ratchet wheel comes 
into action that moves the frame 
horizontally in the direction requir- 
ed Lo produce the design. This 
ratchet wheel is provided with a 
lever that connects with the frame 
for the purpose mentioned. The 
ratchet wheel turns one cog for each 
revolution of the loom and the pat- 
lerns are regulated by the number 
of cogs utilized. But the more im- 
proved forms of swivel weaving 
have been adopted in many cotten 
mills and used instead of the lap- 
pet system of weaving. The Jac- 
qpard machine has also displaced 
the lappet weaving looms to consid- 
erable extent. 
Swivel Weaving. 

Swivel weaving is employed when 
it is desired to produce prominent 
floating effects on the face of fhe 
goods. In the ordinary methods of 
weaving goods with designs floated 
on the face, the threads used in the 
floats are dropped to the underneath 
side of the texture when not show- 
ing on the face. Looms fitted with 
the swivel lay put the desired 
threads in the float-on the face only. 
Therefore, there is a saving of yarn 
and also no danger of any colors on 
the back showing through on the 
face as is the case when the threads 
of the face designs are carried to 
the back as in common weaving. 

The swivel attachment of a loom 
thus fitted is shown in Figure 3. 
This is attached to the lay. First, 
the ordinary fabric is woven with 
the usual shuttle and then the spe- 
cial shed of the warp opens for the 
admittance of the swivel shuttles. 
These shuttles carry the separate 
filling threads for the swivel effects 
to be made on the face of the goods. 

These figures are usually at inter- 
vais of an inch or more. Each fig- 
ure uses its own shuttle in-the dis- 
posiiion of the thread and there is 
no wastage of yarn or utilization of 
surplus filling on the back. By this 
arrangement, various colors can be 
used by employing separate shades 
in the individual shuttles, instead of 
a single color for all figures. The 
movements of the swivel shuttle will 
he understood by referring to the 
drawing H in this shuttle, G the lit- 
tle cog wheel that meshes into the 
cogs of the upper side of the shut- 
tle, F the arm which is also provid- 
ed with cogs to operate the cogs of 
the wheel and K the lever which is 
worked from the swivel attachment 
proper to give the required motion 
to the cogged arm F. 


Pacolet Pays Dividend. 


At a meeting of directors of Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company, Spar- 
tanburg, a semi-annual dividend of 
4 per cent on common stock and 3% 
per cent on preferred stock, $2,000,- 
000 was declared payable January 1, 
1922. G. H. Milliken, of New York, 
and F. J. Hale, of Boston, attended 
the meeting. 
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SOUTHERN 


In a year of many changes in our 
industrial life it is good to feel that 
the only change between us has 
been for a closer business friend- 
ship, a finer. good-will and fuller 


measure of material good for us all. 


Of this we give grateful: ac- 
knowledgement with Hearty Holli- 
day greetings. 


Baltimore Belting Co. 


Factory, BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Southern Branch, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Atlantic Patent Black 


is the general designation under which 
ATLANTIC Sulphur Blacks will be 
sold in the future. 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK is 
made in the most modern Sulphur 
Black unit in America, just completed 
at our Portsmouth plant, which has a 
productive capacity sufficient to take 
care of the larger part of the Sulphur 
Black needs of America. 


The physical form of ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK is covered by U. 8S. 


Patents Nos. 1383071 and 1383072 is- 
sued June 28, 1921. 


Among the noticeable improvements 
in ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK over 
our former production, are greater sol- 
ubility, greater strength and greater 
brilliancy. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
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Right Place to Start New Mill 
Workers. 


The generally used plan of letting 
the beginner in the mill start at the 
first process and work through to 
the last is not always the best meth- 
od, according to an article in Build- 
ers, the magazine of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., by A. R. Dickinson. He 
believes it best and cites his reasons 
for starting the apprentice at the 
end of the mill and working them 
back through to the starting point. 
The article follows: 

Some time ago at one of the con- 
ferences of the managers, a paper 
was read by an apprentice giving his 
views as to what was beneficial and 
what was detrimental in the train- 
ing of apprentices. Little, appar- 
ently, has beeh written by anybody 
who has had the arranging of a pro- 
gram for apprentices, as to how one 
should be started. In fact, it is only 
recently in industry in this country 
that attention has been paid to this 
subject, except where some trades 
have limited the number who may 
he taught in a given time. 

There are many reasons why peo- 
ple seek employment in a mill. Some 
do so because an older member of 
the family is already thus employed; 
some are just looking for a job and 
find the first one in the mill; then 
there are those who pick it for a 
business. as some people select a 
profession. In the old days this lat- 
ter class usually made special appli- 
eation frequently coupled with the 
statement that they wanted to learn 

About twenty-five years ago they 
expected, instead of depending on 
labor turnover to move from job to 
job, to become familiar with the 
processes in a room and while do- 
ing so, get well acquainted with the 
foreman of another room and in 
time arrange for a transfer to the 
second department. To the fore- 
men who have trained men under 
this home-made system, great credit 
should be given for equipping learn- 
ers with the fundamentals of manu- 
facturing. This method has given 
the industry some able manufactur- 
ars. 


These young men, because of the 
special idea they had in mind, 
whether attending textile schools or 
not at the time, were often tested by 
their fellow workers to see what 
stuff they had in them. One of the 
usual stunts was to have them bag 
up the dust in the dust house on 
Saturdays, when dust houses were 
much different from the modern 
ones of today. If the fellow bagged 
up as much on his first trial as a 
couple of men had done on previous 
times, he qualified. Again if he were 
in a mill where there were both 
kinds of cards the new revolving 
flat top cards and the wooden flat 
tops which they expected to throw 
out, and he became efficient in strip- 
ping these obsolete cards by the 
hand stripping operation, he would 
be promoted to the other type of 
card. 

In these days when it is a strug- 
gle to make a profit and when the 
struggle may be harder from foreign 
competition, every one in a mill in 
a position which gives any oppor- 
tunity to increase his own efficiency 
or that of those subject to his in- 
structions, should apprentice him- 
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self, and others, in getting the max- 
imum production per man hourly 
with a minimum waste. In addition, 
if a mill elects to go further. and 
offers opportunities to an appren- 
ticeship squad or a flying squadron, 
as termed in some _ industries, it 
should have some idea of the course 
to be pursued. 


It may be working along natural 
lines to start a hand at work at the 
bale breakers to get an insight 
into the mill, and have him watch 
the stock disappear through a pipe 
for a period of time, but it will be 
a long time if he follows this course 
with all the preparatory processes 
in making cloth before he will know 
what bearing it has upon the desired 
result to be attained. By this system 
a number of hands have gone along 
but never reached the fabric, with 
the result that, considering the num- 
ber of persons working in all phases 
of the industry, there are compara- 
tively few who in a comparison of 
good fabrics actually know which is 
the best. 


As no business story seems to be 
complete at the present time with- 
out an allusion to golf, what does a 
golfer do in playing a blind hole for 
the first time but to make asurvey 
and look beyond the obstruction to 
find out the object of his endeavor. 
Therefore, in starting a hand in the 
capacity mentioned, why not start 
at the fabric instead of the blind 
way of watching the cotton disap- 
pear through the pipe? 

Inspecting cloth is painstaking 
work and the condition in which 
cloth leaves the mill depends on ef- 
ficient inspection, which has much 
to do with the reputation of the 
products of the mill. As it is a man- 
ual operation instead of a mechani- 
cal one, it is not as attractive an 
operation to the beginner, who, on 
entering, expects to be buoyed along 
with the motions of machinery and 
the interesting study of mechanical 
principles. Inspecting is, however, 
an important phase of manufactur- 
ing. This point was well brought 
oul by Mr. Reoch of the Pacific 
Mills, who, after listening to a dis- 
cussion at one of the conferences 
about the machinery in the mills 
and new mechanical ideas, remarked 
that nothing had been said about 
keeping oil off the goods and the 
proper inspection to see that oil 
stained goods were not shipped. 


Working from the fabrie back 
through the various steps either in 
a mill where goods are shipped in 
the grey or shipped finished, will 
soon bring one to the weave room 
where a wholesome respect will be 
felt for some of the fine details of 
weaving. This might not have been 
the case without the previous ex- 
perience of inspecting. This holds 
true in moving on from the weave 
room to the drawing-in and dress- 
ing rooms and so on until arrival at 
the bale. 


The experience derived in. the 
weave room in acquiring skill in 
handling yarn, will be beneficial in 
handling the stock at other process- 
es or in more bulky forms. so that 
the preparatory processes can be 
absorbed quicker because of this, 
whereas if the order is. reversed, 
such as learning to handle slubber 
roving, for example, it would not 
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aid materially in the handling of 
yarn. 

There are a great many phases of 
the mill business that are of im- 
portance as well as knowing the me- 
chanical principles and the handling 
of the stock, such as departmental 
costs which are always interesting. 

Another important point is the 
amount of stock in process that a 
plant should have for successful op- 
eration, One thing always seems 
apparent to everyone who goes into 
a mill, and that is, there is plenty 
of cotton, around.in all forms. Every 
department should haye sufficient 
stock to keep comfortable the de- 
partments it is supplying, but as it 
is a long way from the bale to the 
fabric a surplus stock at all points 
means a higher process inventory 
and the recent shrinkage in values 
indicates that all of us should be 
close students of just what is nec- 
essary. 

These items and the proper 
amount of money to have invested 
in supplies and their quality are of- 
ten lost sight of in an effort to be- 
come an average operator of the 
different machines. 

We are all apprentices in the field 


of highest efficiency. 


Pays Tribute to Mr. Cannon. 

W. D. Adams, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, had the fol- 
lowing to say about the death of J. 
W. Cannon, which occurred las! 
week as noted: 

“In the death of Mr. Cannon, the 
South has lost a foremost citizen and 
the cotton textile industry a pioneer 
and leader of unexcelled worth. Be- 
ginning at the beginning, with noth- 
ing to go on’save native ability, en- 
ergy, perseverance and a vision as 
broad and far-reaching as his big 
brain could picture, he toiled until, 
at the end, he was the largest manu- 
facturer of cotton textiles in the 
South and a textile merchant that 
had no superior anywhere, From a 
meagre pittance of $4.00 a month 
and board to an ineome running into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually within the brief span of a 
few decades is no small achievement 
for anyone, and when it is consid- 
ered that this was done without ini- 
tial capital, influence, or other back- 
ing, the record becomes all the more 
notable. Space does not permit of a 
summary of Mr. Cannon's achieve- 
ments. The world’s greatest towel 
manufacturing plant: a selling or- 
ganization that has ramifications in 
this and other countries; flourishing 
mills scattered throughout the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama and as far 
south as Texas; a city that he caus- 
ed to be built from the wide-spaced 
and open cotton fields, are but a few 
of his many achievements. Mr. Can- 
non’s success was due, in the judg- 
ment of those closest to him. to a 
keen and practical vision, untiring 
energy, ability to gauge the future 
with rare precision, nerve to under- 
take what his best judgment dictated 
as wise and of course those primary 
fundamentals, without which no 
lasting success can be had, straight- 
forwardness, loyalty, character. and 
that honesty of purpose characteris- 
tic of all great leaders. Mr. Gannon 
had an abiding faith in the South 
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and its future and often declared 
that no section on the face of the 
globe offered such exceptional op- 
portunities as this to young men and 
brains, energy and character. At 
his death, he Was the moving spirit 
in some 20-odd mill properties, oper- 
ating approximately 600,000 spindles 
and in addition, of course, was inter- 
ested in numerous other undertak- 
ings. [tf is significant in this connec- 
lion that a leading trade publication 
only a few months ago canvassed the 
representative cotton manufacturers 
of the South to determine the names 
of the seven men, either living or 
deceased, who had done most for the 
industry. Mr. Cannon was voted first 
among the number, four of the sevy- 
en being deceased. This shows in 
what estimation and esteem he was 
held by his associates in the indus- 

Annual Banquet at Glenn-Lowry. 

More than 150 men of the Glenn- 
Lowry Manufacturing Company, 
Whitmire, S. C., were guests at the 
annual banquet given by the com- 
pany in honor of the overseers, sec- 
ond hands and section men on fhe 
evening of December 22. 

It was a happy occasion, and the 
spirit of the men was in keeping 
with the Christmas season. The 
banquet was served in the large 
gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A.. which 
was appropriately decorated, with a 
Christmas tree decked with tinsel 
and strung with glittering lights. 

President E. E. Child presided as 
toastmaster, and in his pleasing way 
presented the speakers. The music 
of the orehestra which interspersed 
the program was par excellence. 

A very elaborate menu was served 
by a group of attractive young la- 
dies. 

Following the supper a program 
of inspiring talks was given. 

The three speakers were Dr. R. G. 
Lee, pastor. of the First Baptist 
church of Chester: W. VY. Martin, 
industrial secretary of the State Y. 
M. CC, A. and the Rey. B. R. Turnip- 
seed, pastor of Central Methodist 
church of Spartanburg. These three 
splendid speakers brought to Whit- 
mire messages filled with inspira- 
tion and instruction. The Rev. D. 
O. Powers of Spartanburg and the 
Rev. E. 8S. Jones, presiding elder of 
the Cokesbury district, were also 
present. 

The following program was car- 
ried out: Song, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers:” invocation, the Rev. D. O. 
Powers: “From Feet to Fathoms,” 
the Rev. R. G. Lee; orchestra selec- 
tion, “The Fallacy of Bigness,” the 
Rev. B. R. Turnipseed; orchestra se- 
lection, “My Home Town,” Silver: 
presentations of gifts: song, “Amer- 
ica; benediction, the Rev. E. S&S. 
Jones. 

At the conclusion of these exer- 
cises Mr. Child presented the young 
ladies who had prepared and served 
the bountiful repast, each with a 
large box of candy. 

The programs served as place 
cards, and in each was placed a new 
erisp bill of currency, and for the 
overseers checks of larger denomi- 
nation. All leff the banquet hall 
feeling that they were fortunate in 
being a part of the Glenn-Lowry or- 
ganization. 


TRACE 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Ano Factorw 


Besre~ Maas. iti. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 


At the close of the Old and the 
beginning of the New Year, each of 


us attempts a forecast of the year 
ahead. 


The year we are leaving behind 
has been one of re-adjustment. 
Each line of industry having its 
own individual problems to solve. 
These problems have been met 
fearlessly and courageously, until 
today, as we stand on the threshold 
of a New Year there has been gen- 
erated a feeling of stability and 
confidence in the future. 


The year just closing has been a 
most successful one for us. 1922 
holds out most flattering prospects. 


We wish to thank our Customers, 
Friends and the Textile Industry 
for their unstinted patronage of 
the past. 


It is our Earnest and Sincere 
Wish that Each and Everyone en- 
joy to the Fullest a Bounteous and 
Successful NEW YEAR. 


Atlanta Brush Company 


Successors to D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Central and Trinity Aves. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of Flanged 
Pulley and we are prepared to furnish promptly, any 
type that you may need. 


The Wo O|) Line 
SONS CO. 
of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, is the 
result of 63 years of studied experience upon this one 
line only. We offer you the benefit of that experience 


in the service of our Engineering Department which 
is yours for the asking. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


(> JWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY Ga) 


BARNARD - LYNAH, INC. 


321 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents For 
Cotton Mills 


WANTED 


TIRE FABRIC MILL ACCOUNTS 


O. A. BARNARD, President 
Was Formerly Managing Director of 
J. H. LANE & CO. 


Textile Alliance Discusses Dye 
Situation. 

In a letter to members of the Tex- 
tile Alliance and olhers interested 
in dyeing and dyestuffs, Albert M. 
Patterson, president of the Alliance, 
states that the termination of the 
arrangement between the Alliance 
and the Department of State at 
Washington for the importation and 
distribution of German ‘dyes in 
America, allotted under the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty, is brought about by 
protests of present and former im- 
porters of German dyes. The letter 
is printed below: 

“The Department of State on De- 
cember .14, 1921, informed the alli- 
ance that the existing arrangement 
for the importation and distribution 
of German reparation dyestuffs 
should be terminated. As the de- 
partments action was not due to 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the affairs of the alliance, this de- 
termination evidently resulted from 
the protests made by present or for- 
mer agents or representatives of the 
German dye manufacturers. The de- 
partment considers that the conelu- 
sion of the arrangement will not af- 
fect, so far as it is concerned, the 
carrying out of existing contracts by 
the alliance relative to the importa- 
fion and distribution of dyestuffs 
and no objection to the purchase of 
dyestuffs from the Reparation Com- 
mission by the alliance. It has con- 
veyed that information to the Repa- 
ration Commission. 

“The alliance has been importing 
the dves which were allotted to the 
United States under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The pur- 
pose of the reparation provisions of 
the treaty was to provide the allied 
countries with those required types 
of dyes not made by their domestic 
manufacturers upon such terms as 
to price and delivery as would en- 
able them to compete with their 
German consumers of similar dyes 
and safeguard them from attempts 
on the part of German dye manu- 
facturers to impose excessive prices 
to favor their own consumer of dyes 
or otherwise to exploit a substantial 
monopoly of a large part of most 
valuable and expensive colors. 

“In performing this work the al- 
liance has in about two years im- 
ported 2,587,665 pounds of dyes, to 
the value of $7,508,533.08, a large 
part of which were sold at actual 
cost. The remainder the alliance 
was obliged to secure, under author- 
ity from the Department of State by 
an outright purchase, as they would 
have otherwise been lost to the Unit- 
ed States to the detriment of the 
American consumers. To make this 
purchase and to provide for the 
charges which would acerue an un- 
derwriting syndicate became neces- 
sary which was composed of con- 
cerns and individuals who guaran- 
teed the necessary amount of money 
upon the understanding that any ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures 
would be devoted to educational and 
charitable purposes. From this class 
of dyes the alliance has accumulated 
a fund of $1,314,315.59, which is in 
eash and Government securities, and 
has on hand 499.566 pounds of dyes 
of considerable value. 

“It is considered essential by those 
familiar with the dyestuff situation 
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that some other arrangement for 
the continued importation of the 
reparation dyes should now be made 
in order that the consumers may 
avail themselves of this low priced 
source of supply and thus be pro- 
tected against the recurrence of the 
abuses of the German dye monopoly, 
of which certain evidences are al- 
ready obvious to those connected 
with the consuming trades. 

“TI have urgentiv recommended to 
the Department of State on several 
occasions that no association or cor- 
poration under private management 
should perform these services even 
though it be done without profit and 
solely in the interest of the trades. 
Il have urged that the work be done 
by a Government department, pre- 
ferably the Tariff Board, but have 
each time been met by the state- 
ment that neither the Tariff Board 
nor anv other department has the 
funds, organization or authority to 
do the work. If these services are 
not performed the supply of repara- 
tion dyes for the United States will 
cease and they will be apportioned 
among the allied or other associated 
governments, or revert to the Ger- 
man manufacturers, who will. be. in 
position to sell them here through 
their agents at excessive prices, 

“Although it is evident that the 
Department of State terminated its 
arrangement with the alliance .be- 
cause of the pressure from the pres- 
ent or former agents of certain of 
the German manufacturers consti- 
tuting the Interessen-Gemeinschaft, 
nevertheless it is now understood 
that these same agents are now 
making representations to the State 
Department for the purpose. of- se- 
curing such reparation :dvestuffs as 
that department might secure and is 
attempting to re-establish in the 
United States the monopoly which 
the I. G. enjoyed prior to the war. 

“In the latter part of last year a 
similar attempt was made when the 
same German agents, or some of 
them, proposed that an agreement 
be entered into between the United 
States Government and eight of the 
largest German dye concerns which 
would give those concerns the ex- 
clusive right to the distribution of 
German dyestuffs in the United 
States through their own agents. 
This proposal was submitted to the 
Dve Advisory Committee of the War 
Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State, which advised the re- 
jection of the proposal for the ‘rea- 
sons, among others, that the plan 
suggested would result in a monop- 
oly, owing to the fact that the Ger- 
man manufacturers . referred to 
were all members of the L. G. and 
that such an arrangement would be 
against general public policy and 
particularly against the interests of 
American consumers of dyestuffs. 

“At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Association 
of Woolen & Worsted Manufactur- 
ers held on December 6, I informed 
the board that it had been intimated 
that the Department of State would 
wish to terminate the arrangement, 
and explained the situation which 
existed. The board thereupon 


adopted a resolution which approy- 
ed the supervision of the importa- 
tion of these dyes by a Government 
agency, or if that was not practica- 
ble that it should be entrusted to the 
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Textile Alliance, Inc., or some other 
similar non-profit organization of 
(he consuming trades. A _ certified 
copy of that resolution was sent to 
the Department of State, and a copy 
is enclosed herewith. 


“At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Alliance held on De- 
cember 8, 1921. a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Alli- 
ance should oppose all efforts to in- 
terfere with or stop the importation 
of these reparation dyes and that it 
should present the situation to the 
various associations and consuming 
interests in order that they might 
be given an opportunity to immedi- 
ately make proper representations 
for the continuance of the importa- 
lion of these dyes through contact 
with members of Congress, govern- 
mental departments, newspaper pub- 
licity, and such other means as 
might be available to the officers of 
these associations. A copy of the 
preamble and the resolution is al- 
tached to this letter. 

“A report was made by Andrew C. 
Imbrie, a director of the Alliance, to 
the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics, the associa- 
tion which he represents upon the 
board, at a meeting held on the 14th 
dav of December, 1921, after which 
a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the continuation of the 
work of the Alliance and expressing 
its desire that the Department of 
State should intimate to the Repara- 
tion Gommission that it will be 
egreeable to the United States Gov- 
ernment to have the commission 
deal directly with the Textile Alli- 
anee, Inc., m its private capacity, or 
if such definite recommendation 
earmot be made, then the Repara- 
tion Commission be requested to 
rontinue to deal exclusively with a 
non-profit retaining organization of 
dve consumers. A copy of that res- 
olution was sent to the Department 
of State and a copy is herewith en- 
closed, 

“Through their own nominees on 
our Board of Directors, the Ameri- 
ran Association of Woolen & Worst- 
ed Manufacturers. the National As- 
snciation of F'nishers of Cotton 
Febrics and other individuals who 
ere largely interested as consumers, 
have requested the Alliance to con- 
tinue this week, it is still doubtful 
whether if has such a right until 
after a maiority of the-Board of Di- 
rectors shall express the sentiment 
of the various associations which 
they represent. 

“Tt is urgent that your associa- 
tion should express its opinion as to 
whether it approves of the Textile 
Alliance, Inc. or some other non- 
profit making association of the con- 
suming trades securing desirable 
types of reparation dyes, which are 
available to the United States and 
thus providing for a continued 
source of supply at reasonable 
prices, or permit the option which 
the Reparation Commission has giv- 
en the United States to lapse and 
the dyes be apportioned among the 
Allied and other associated powers, 
or revert to the German manufac- 
furers, thus permittme them or 
their agents to regulate prices with 
the assurance that no non-profit as- 
sociation is able to make lower quo- 
tations.” 
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Elimination of Textile Wholesaler is 
Being Discussed in England. 


The elimination of the wholesale 
textile houses is being discussed 
freely, and is a subject of great in- 
terest in England at the present mo- 
ment, savs a London dispatch to the 
Daily News Record. These wholer- 
sale houses are such a part of the 
English textile industry that it 
might be well to outline their ser- 
vices. In the first place they pur- 
chase goods in bulk, placing larce 
orders in advance of the season. 
thereby enabling manufacturers 
quote firm prices and accept con- 
tracts lone before the goods are 
needed by the retailers or the gen- 
eral public. The wholesalers carry 
various manufacturers’ goods. 
Houses of the reputation and stand- 
ine of IT. & R. Morley, Ryvlanis, 
Cooks, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, are 
amone thoee that are identified with 
the British textile industry throuch- 
out the world. Each house employs 
dozens of travelers who continually 
travel throughout England, the Col- 
onies. and indeed the entire world, 
showing their samples, which may 
embrace the production of 50 or 
more mills and factories. Therefore, 
nstead of these mills having inidi- 
vidual travelers their interests are 
taken care of through the whole- 
saler, thus obviating the necessity 


of keeping a large staff of salesmen. 


To take the other side of the 
question, if the manufacturer deals 
direct with the retailer, thereby 
eliminating the middlemen’s profits, 
he cannot sell cheaper because of 
the additional expenses incurred 
and the risk he is taking. It is quite 
easy to see that where the whole- 
saler takes care of say 20 manutfac- 
turers, he is reducing expenses to a 
minimum because the one staff of 
travelers, managers and bookkeep- 
ers act for them all. Furthermore, 
‘+ must be realized that whereas the 
position of the manufacturer is to 
produce, that of the wholesaler to 
sell, and any attempt to combine 
these functions is very apt to lead 
to disaster. Naturally a manufac- 
turer can obtain better results by 
coneentrating on his output rather 
than on problems connected with 
the merchandising of his goods. The 
wholesaler can devote all his time 
to studving market conditions, de- 
veloping existing markets and find- 
ne new ones. A few manufacturers 
producing on a very large scale, and 
for whose merchandise there is al- 
ways a demand, sell direct to the 
retailer, but there are many manu- 
facturers in a small way of business 
who do not turn out sufficient goods 
fo warrant appealing direct to the 
retailer. 


One of the most important points 
to be considered is the risk in or- 
dering goods in advance. 

Whereas a retailer would be chary 
of placing heavy forward orders for 
merchandise which he was not sure 
would catch the public fancy, the 
wholesaler, by reason of his large 
clientele, is in a position to take this 
risk, thereby making if possible for 
manufacturers to keep their mills 
and factories running before’ the 
commencement of the season. The 
placing of forward orders ensures 
the steady running of the mills, but 


if these orders are not placed until 
the retailer is certain they will sell, 
it means a period of slackness, fol- 
lowed by a rush to get the goods out 
in time. 

Furthermore, the wholesaler is 
necessary to the small retailer for 
he can quickly replenish his stocks, 
he has only to wire from any town 
in England or Scotland for the goods 
to find them in the post the follow- 
ine dav. This post order service 
given by the creat wholesale houses 
in London, Manchester and Glas- 
row is remarkable for its prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 

If is interesting to note that re- 
cent reports reveal that many of 
fhese wholesale houses are doing 
trade to well over the sum of 1,000,- 
O00 pounds vearly. 


Knit Goods Association Will Adopt 
Open Price Plan. 


In a statement made in Washine- 
fon this week, J. N. MeCullouch, 
business manager of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, stated that he 
did not believe that the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the re- 
cent lumber association ruling is 
applicable to open price associations 
eenerally and that the association he 
represents would in February adopt 
the “open price” plan. making it 
eonform to the court decision in the 
hardwood lumber case. 

The system to be inaugurated by 
Mr. MeCullough is one in which the 
manufacturers file the prices and 
exceptions without naming purchas- 
ers. These data are compiled and 
sent to all members without com- 
ment or advice as to how to increase 
or decrease prices or to regulate 
competition. 
“Open price” associations such as 
are now active in the hosiery and 
underwear trade have never reeu- 
lated prices and merely gives to the 
manufacturer information so _ that 
he may intelligentivy and honestly 
follow the trend of the industry, Mr. 
McCullough said. 


Meetines will be held on January 
5 at Chattanooga. Tenn., and on Jan- 
12 at Hich Point, N. C., prelim- 
mary to institntine the pnlan in his 
association. Mr. MeCulloneh  an- 
nounced in declaring that the asso- 
ciation would contest legal action 
against the installation of the svys- 
tem. 

Mr. MeCullough’s conference with 
Mr. Pickard was for the purpose of 
chaneing the schedules used in the 
importation of hosiery and under- 
wear. Inder the present schedules 
of knit goods the American manu- 
facturers of hosiery, underwear and 
infants’ garments were placed aft a 
disadvantage. because af present al! 
imperts are insufficiently reported 
he said. 

Mr. MeCullong¢h was informed hv 
Mr. Piekard that schedules for 1922 
are already agreed upon and that if 
is too late fo make anv change. Mr. 
MeCullouch’s association will start 
early, however, to bring about a 
change in the schedules for 1923. 

Mr. MeCullough announced him- 
self and his association as highly 


pleased with Mr. Hoover’s plans fo’ 
co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and industry, and especially is 
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the textile department an aid to the 
hosiery and underwear industry, he 
said. A committee of four. headed 
bv himself, will shortly be named to 
co-operate daily with the textile di- 
vision, Mr. MeCullough announced. 
A conference was held here also 
between Mr. McCullough and E. W. 
McCullough, chief of the fabricated 
productions department of the Unit- 
el States Chamber of Commerce on 
the establishment in the industry of 
uniform cost accounting system. 


in this regard, agents of the asso- 
ciation will visit in the near future 
members of the association and urge 
them to establish uniform cost ac- 
counting methods and to aid in the 
fechnical arrangement of such svys- 
tems. 

Mr. McCullough also announced 
that the headquarters of his asso« 
mation will shortly be moved from 
their present home in Philadelphia 
lo New York in order to be in closer 
louch with active markets. 

He will be in Washington again 
within 10 days to hold a conference 
vith F. R. MeGowan. chief of the 
Textile Division of the Bureau of 
ihe Standards, for a discussion of 
“tandardized testing methods in 
hosierv mills, 


Tire Men Discuss Yarns. 


Members of the Mid-West Rubber 
Vanufacturers’ Association, at. their 
regular meeting in Chicago, express- 
ed the belief that while the expected 
amount of tires had not been sold as 
vet for spring dating, business after 
ihe first of the year will show an 
mprovement and in all probability 
ire prices will show an advance by 
spring. Considerable of the discug 
sion centered on the various kinds 
and fabries most suitable for tires 
and one Minnesota manufacturer de- 
clared that the fabric question was 
of paramount importance to him at 
this time. 


Fabric men who were present de- 
clared that carded peeler is being 
found most suitable for small sized 
fires and combed peeler for large 
sized tires‘and that there is a nota- 
ble tendency toward the use of these 
two kinds of yarns in the making of 
automobile tires. 


One fabric man _ reported that 
while combed American varns did 
not have the same tensile strength 
as combed Egyptian, they were giv- 
Ing as much as 20,000 mile. service 
and averaging 14,000 miles. Carded 
peelers, he said, were running 6,000 
miles, 

Another cotton mill man stated 
that they were experimenting to 
learn which grades of cotton will go 
best with rubber and will help solve 
the question of lowest possible ma- 
terial costs. 

One of the manufacturers declar- 
ed that he did not see how they 
could meet -competition with pres- 
ent prices of Sea Island and Egyp- 
lian varns. He told of a few in- 
stances where the cheaper yarns 
were giving splendid service, but 
the general opinion at the meeting 
was that tire manufacturers must 
look to the future and must sacri- 
fice profits at this time rather than 
quality. 
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The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Wooden 


Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N. C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 
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Union Labor and the Open Shop 


Reprint from the Wesleyan Meth- 

odist.) 

The fight that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is making against 
the open shop is an attack upon the 
freedom guaranteed by our Consti- 
lution to every individual in our 
land. The right of a citizen of the 
United States to make his own con- 
tract to labor, according to his own 
free will, is inalienable. The princi- 
ple underlying the closed shop is un- 
American to the core. 

A citizen of Charlottesville recent- 
ly said: “I belong to the American 
Federation of Labor, am a union 
man, but the unions are running the 
business of this country. Most of 
our officers are foreigners, and we 
have to work and vote as they say. 
They won't let us work for fair 
wages and because of this IT have 
been idle for months.” 

If this condition exists, how much 
more freedom is there under. the 
closed shop than in peonage, or in 
slavery. 

The great majority of the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor are foreigners, from its presi- 
dent to the coal miners who cannot 
speak a word of English. This Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, so consti- 
tuted. tells a free-born American 
that before he can work in shop, 
factory or on railroads he must have 
a permit, a card furnished by it. I 
tells the American emplover that he 
cannot hire a workman whose heri- 
tage is American citizenship without 
its permission and under limitations 
it lavs down. And if the card-permit 
is ignored and one American gives 
another work. then a strike in the 
shom. factory or ra'lroad——exlending 
to cther shops, factories and rail- 
roads, i no wise connected with the 
original dispute. Inevitably intimi- 
dation, riots, destruction of property 
and life follow. But what does the 
American Federation of Labor care 
if the farmer's products, made by 
the sweat of his brow and millions, 
rot at wharves and stations from 
Florida to New York, a total loss; if 
business far and wide is disturbed: 
and actual suffering is occasioned 
the public, so the closed shop fas- 
fens itself on the body politic? 


The closed shop, not content with 
prohibiting an American citizen 
from work, demands that when a 
question arises between’ employer 
and workmen, they shall not come 
face to face and on a friendly basis 
of mutual interest reach an agree- 
ment. Instead, one of the high sal- 
aried officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a stranger from a 
distance, who may have no especial 
knowledge of the business or. the 
conditions in the communitl, must 
take the matter entirely in his own 
hands. And for the closed shop is 
kept another class of paid agents 
who travel from place to place to 
see that trouble does arise. It makes 
no difference that a community is at 
peace. workers and employers satis- 
fied, these trouble-makers plunge in 
with their propaganda and stir up 
discontent and bad feeling. They call 
this organization the closed shop. 

The West Virginia flelds furnish 
fine examples of the inauguration of 
the closed shop. Contented workers 


converted into .discontented idlers, 
who are led on step by step to mur- 
der in cold blood their fellow men 
and to destroy property worth ‘mil- 
lions. In this law-abiding land shal! 
any set of men be allowed by mur- 
der and arson to fatten and enrich 
themselves and build up their fed- 
ération until it ‘is above ‘all law? 
Has not the smooth Mr. Gompers, 
“too distreet to run amuck,” shortly 
before re-election, been indulging in 
lawless threats to defy the courts? 
Not content with bullying the labor- 
ing men into voting as ordered, have 
not the apostles of the closed shop 
gone into the election of Congress- 
men and Senators and even declared 
their purpose to prostitute’ the 
judges of the country to accomplish 
their end? Mr. Gompers is having 
a little by-play in denouncing the 
unions of Detroit for espousing the 
Russian Soviet Government but with 
his closed shop and its 180 rules, his 
orders to Congress, his shaping the 
foreign policy of our nation with 
one of our allies, he is undertaking 
to ruh a pretty good Soviet Govern- 
ment of his own. 

The closed shop is blocking the 


building of houses, so much needed.. 


and has organized in our cities the 
ereatest svstem of graft and corrup- 
tion ever known in this country. 

The open shop made America 
great and rich and above all just, 
and the guarantor of freedom and 
équal opportunity to all. The closed 
shop has produced discontent and 
hatred, injustice and oppression; its 
object is to put two men to doing 
one man’s work, to prevent the clev- 
er .energetic workman from doing 
more than the lazy, imapt: one, to 
reduce production and lower effi- 
ciency. It is hampering industry, 
destroying our foreign commerce 
and working the ruin of the farmer. 

It is time to look the danger 
threatening us. squarely in the. face 
and to take necessary steps to pro- 
tect our interests and preserve our 
country and its ideals. 


New Bedford—New Bedford Mill 
dividends for the final quarter of 
1921 amounted to $1,225,201.50 on a 
capitalization of $55,618,500, the ag- 
eregate being the smallest distrib- 
uted in any of the four quarters. 
The average for the fourth quarter 
figures out at $2.18 per share, com- 
pared with $3.11 for the first quar- 
ter, $2.63 for the second quarter, 
and $2.44 for the third quarter, 
bringing the approximate dividend 
for the year to around $10.37. 

Of the 26 corporations — are 
listed in the accompanying table 
which shows the amounts paid out, 
only five managed to distribute more 
than 2 per cent on the common stock 
for the quarter, the majority of the 
mills paying the regular 2 per cent. 
The Pierce Manufacturing Company 
paid the highest rate for the final 
quarter with 6 per cent, amounting 
to $36,000 on its capitalization” of 
$600,000. Holmes maintained its 5 
per cent rate and paid out $30,000 on 
its $600,000 of common stock, Neild 
distributing $40,000 on $800,000, rep- 
resenting a rate of 5 per cent also. 


« 
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There is no department in the 
average plant that needs careful 
standardization as badly as does the 
inspection department. This is par- 
ticularly true in our industry, where 
the inspection does not require 
either weight or measurement, but 
is largely a matter of individual 
judgment. The writer had an ex- 
perience where two hours’ output, 
inspected by each of fifteen inspec- 
tors, showed the astounding result 
that no two inspectors classified the 
product alike. 

Between the extremes of the lax 
and the severe inspector, he found a 
difference in firsts of 27 per cent, 
which in sale value represented 
either a loss or gain of $167 to the 
company in mind, based upon a two- 
hour output. 

The problem was of such moment 
that the defects were carefully 
classified and defined, so that the 
possibility of error had been reduc- 
ed to a minimum. 

It was found, however, that in 
spite of the apparent standardization 
prevailing in the plant, numerous er- 
rors of judgment were of constant 
occurrence even though they had 
been considerably reduced. It was, 
therefore, found advisable to form 
an inspection class. Before joming 
the class, each inspector was sub- 


jected to a severe eyesight test by a 


competent local oculist. Three of 
the original inspectors were rejected 
because of some eye defect. 

After that, the original standards 
were studied and discussed for one 
hour a day for a period of six weeks. 
During that time, each of the estab- 
lished inspection standards were re- 
viewed three times. 

In addition, every article rejected 
was tagged. The tag bore the in- 
spector’s number and listed in code, 
one of fourteen reasons for rejec- 
tion. The inspector punched the 
eard to indicate the type of defect, 
and then sent the article to the head 
inspector, who verified the subordi- 
nate’s judgment. 

A further study of the problem 
was made to ascertain the quickest 
and most satisfactory method of re- 
pair, for in this particular plant the 
difference in the selling price be- 


tween the perfect article and a 
slightly defective one was very 
marked, 


It was gratifying to find that most 
of the rejected items could be put 
into first class condition, and sold as 
first quality merchandise. 

Not only did the sales department 
report the almost complete cessation 
of customers’ complaints, but 96 per 
cent of the merchandise produced 
was sold as firsts as compared with 
the best previous record of 87 per 
cent, 

It is comparatively easy to set 
rafes with the intent of inereasing 
production, but sometimes it is a 
puzzle to set a bonus for quality. 
The two always seem incompatible 
when the question is one of inspec- 
tion. In addition to the results ob- 
fained, as mentioned above in the 
plant in mind, a small bonus system 
in inspecting and packing depart- 
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Inspection of Knit Goods 


(By John Nash McCullaugh, Consulting Industrial Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers.) 


ments was afterward installed. 

The packers were the last to han- 
die the garments, so it was decided 
to have them check up the work of 
the inspectors. They were working 
on a straight day wage by which 
they earned approximately three 
cents per garment packed (this was 
not a hosiery mill), based on the 
average packer’s average day’s work. 
They were offered, in addition, four 
cents for every unsatisfactory gar- 
ment that they found and held out. 
All holdouts had to be passed by the 
head of the inspection department. 
If the garment was found to be un- 
satisfactory, the packer received 
four cents, and the inspector who 
passed it was fined a proportionate 
percentage of a previously awarded 
weekly bonus for faultless inspection 
which had been added to the inspec- 
Lor’s pay. 

It is practically impossible for un- 
satisfactory goods to get out of the 
factory through this double gauntlet 
of inspection, where one group 
searches with the fear of losing 
money, and the other with the in- 
centive of finding it. 

Basketball Tourney Arranged. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Southern Textile Athletic Associa- 
tion has recently held two meetings 
af which plans for the annual bas- 
ketball tournament were thoroughly 
discussed and advanced. 

The event will be staged in the 
Textile Hall, Greenville, for three 
days, February 16, 17, 18—and if is 
expected that it will be bigger and 
hetter than last year’s event. At 
least forty teams are expected to 
compete, ten of which will be girls 
teams. 

A high degree of interest is al- 
ready reported from many places, 
and teams have already organized 
and are practicing for the big affair. 
Virginia, both the Carolinas, Georgia 
and probably other states are ex- 
pected to be represented. 

A committee has been appointed 
to arrange “stunts” of varied ath- 
letic nature for Saturday, between 
games. These will tend to keep in- 
terest at high state to the end of 
the meet. W. M. Greer, Woodside 
Mill; R. E. Harbison, Victor, and F. 
R. Corwin, Industrial Secretary, 
Spartanburg, constitute the commit- 
Lee, 

A big banquet will be served on 
Friday night of the tournament, to 
which all the players, with coaches 
and managers, and officers of the 
association, ete., will be features of 
the entire series of events. 

The officers of the Textile Asso- 
ciation are: W. V. Martin, State In- 
dustrial Secretary Y. M. C. A. of 
South Carolina, president; L. P. Hol- 
lis, Welware and Educational Direc- 
tor Victor-Monaghan Mills, first 
vice-president; F. R. Corwin, Indus- 
trial Extension Secretary, Spartan- 
burg Y. M. C. A. second vice-presi- 
dent; H. R. McCartney, General Sec- 
retary Monaghan Mills Y. M. GC. A, 
third vice-president; Jas. L. Gour- 
ley, Secretary Victor Mills Y. M. C. 
A., secretary. 


Seamless 
with a double rolled top. i 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


The sliver always coils up evenly inside this Laminar 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. 
Smooth inside and finished with a moisture-proof coat- 
ing. Outside painted or varnished as desired. 
Ten and twelve inch diameter. 
And when you write your order for fiber trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
Of course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Century. 
Send for our new book, “Laminars, the Receptacles That 
Stand the Gaff.’ 
AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
¢. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


A Catalog of 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERSana 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MBG. CO., SACO, ME. 


= — 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘‘old tin etp’’ won’t do. 


SANITARY EL || 
mAYOENY t 


PuRO OLERF 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
| Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
js for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


~ 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN Co., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Federal Child Labor Case Postponed 


On account of certain papers not 
reaching the United States Supreme 
hefore the 
Christmas, the motion to fix the date 
Federal 


Court 


of argument on the 
Child Labor Law case could not be 
but will be made when the 
court opens on January 3rd. 


made 
On ac- 
count of other eases being ahead of 
it, the will probably not be 
heard 
(here is a probability of its 


case 
on January 4th or 5th but 
heing 
heard on January 9th. 


Christmas Cards. 


We appreciate the hundreds of 
beautiful Christmas cards that have 
brought our editor the 
greetings and well wishes from our 


season's 


friends. 

The sending of Christmas cards is 
a well worth while custom, for no 
matter what verse may be printed 
upon them, they all say “We have 
friend,” and 
happy to know that 
have not 


not forgotten you, old 
it makes one 
even those friends who 
seen him for many months, or years, 
thought of him at Christmas time. 

One of the most interesting cards 
received by us came from Gordon A, 
Johnstone, egent of the Winnsboro 
Mills and president of the 


Southern Textile Association. 


It was as follows: 


I pray the prayer the Easterners do, 
May the peace of Allah abide with 
you; 
Wherever you 
ro, 


stay, wherever you 


adjournment for 


Mav the beautiful palms of Allah 
crow: 

Through days of labor, and nights 
of rest, 

The love of good 
blest: 

So I touch my her rt as the Eastern- 
ers do. 

May the peace of Allah abide with 
vou. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Albert 
Johnstone 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


Allah make you 


Probably the most card 
came from our good friend, John L. 
Robinson, superintendent of the 
Minneola Mills, Gibsonville, N. C., 


and was as follows: 


unique 


Dog gone if 1 don’t 
wish you a 
Merry Christmas 
John L. Robinson 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


These two cards were selected 
from the large stock beside our desk 
unusual wording, 
but we appreciate each and 


one of the others just as much be- 


because of their 


every 


cause each brought its message of 
good will and friendship. 


Federal Reserve Bank Autocrats. 
We do not always agree with the 
Manufacturers Record, but we are 
them in 
their criticism of the management 
of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
their editorial, “A Royal Palace for 
Banking,” published on this page, is 
worth reading. 


in thorough accord with 


The Federal Reserve Bank allow- 
ed the country to run wild during 
the expansion period and did noth- 
ing whatever to prevent inflation of 


values. but on the other hand en- 
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couraged and assisted in inflation. 

In April, 1920, they decided that 
inflation had reached, the limit and 
suddenly put on the brakes that 
caused enormous losses to the busi- 
ness interests of this country. 


Havine started their systematic 
destruction of prosperity, they re- 
fused to give the business interests 
of the days 


breathing spell and kept the pres- 


country even a few 
sure applied until business was so 
crippled that it now requires years 
fo recuperate. 

Business men plead with them to 
reduce the rate 
slight amount in order to permit a 
gradual liquidation but the auto- 
crafts who Federal 
Reserve Bank were deaf to all ap- 
peals and it is doubtful if an old- 
time panic would in the end have 


discount even a 


eontrolled the 


injured business more than the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank method of defla- 
tion. 


While the business of the country 
went to ruin the profits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank mounted until 
drunk with the power of’ gold they 
hewan to give all their officials sala- 
ries of $30,000 to $50,000 and permit 


extravagant expense accounts. Men 
who had been receiving $4,000 per 
vear and could not secure that 


amount elsewhere were suddenly ad- 
vanced to 880.000 to $385.000 not hbe- 
‘ause of anv additional work or ad- 
ditional responsibilities but because 
they were working in rivers of gold. 

Drunk with their power the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has now author- 
ized the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank to erect a building to 
825,600,000 and the Manufacturers 
Record aptly expresses our opinion 
of such an 
ture. 

A Mr. Harding. of Birmingham, 
\la., happened to be appointed Gov- 


cost 


unnecessary expendi- 


ernor of the Federal Reserve system 
and in spite of his unfitness for the 
position he still holds that job. 

He came to Charlotte for a ban- 
quet some time ago and from the 
time he left his train until he leff 
our elfy he carried an air of sour- 
ness and disdain of evervone and 
everything with which he came in 
contact. 


A Royal Palace for Banking. 


From Manufacturers Record) 
The New York Reserve Bank is 
now spending for a banking palace 
more money than the United States 
Government has ever appropriated 
in any one year for the last twenty 
years, for public buildings, includ- 
ing custom houses, court houses and 

postoffices for all our 48 States. 
This royal palace of banking is to 
cost more than $25,600,000. It is to 
eosf more than the combined cost of 
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the White House. and the:Treasury 
Buildings at Washington, and the 
State Capitols of a dozen States of 
the It is to-be luxurious and 
lavish in its appointments, in its 
marble and brass trimmings, its 
gyininasium, its club quarters, its 
baths, its dining rooms. 


The fees to be paid to the archi- 
tect and engineers are to exceed $1,- 
000,000. The foundation cost alone 
is reported to exceed $1,800,000. 


At a time when the New York Re- 
serve Bank was being authorized to 
spend over $25,600,000 for this lux- 
urious palace of banking, the total 
amount of money which six of the 
twelve Reserve Banks. were lending 
in eighteen States, including all of 
the New England States, the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware. 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, the greater part of Missouri 
and parts of Illinois, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, on “agricul- 
fural and live stock” loans amount- 
mi to only $17,167,000, or searcely 
two-thirds as much as the sum ap- 
propriated for the palace of bank- 
ing in New York by the Fedéral Re- 
serve Bank of that city. 


These facts, which have been ta- 
ken from the official reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board, are indita- 
tive of the spirit which has prevail- 
ed in the management of the whole 
Federal Reserve System, from the 
board in general control in Wash- 
ington to nearly, if not all, of the 
Federal Reserve Banks .in twelve 
cities of the country. Some of these 
Federal Reserve Banks have perhaps 
had wiser management, but they are 
a part of a system which has well 
nigh wrecked the universe financial- 
ly: and what else could have been 
expected under a management 
which permits such amazing ex- 
lravagance at a time when the busi- 
ness interests of the country have 
been driven into the worst commo- 
dity panic in the world’s history? 
The reckless extravagance and wild 
waste of the people’s money in this 
roval palace or temple of banking 
can be appreciated from the simple 
statement that its cost probably far 
exceeds the cost of any royal palace 
for emperor, ezar, or king, sultan or 
oriental prince or potentate in all 
the world’s history. 


The criminal folly of building 
such a structure at the present time 
in. Which to house the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank only serves to 
demonstrate the unfitness of every 
man who is a member of the New 
York Bank Board or the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington who has 
approved, or who has even failed to 
disapprove of this vast expenditure. 


The figures as to the cost of this 
“banking palace” in New. York are 
revealed in the reply of the Reserve 
Board to the Overman. resolution 
ealling for information as to the al- 
leged “amazing waste of public mon- 
eys.’ Former Comptroller the 
Currency Williams, in a letter. to 
Senator Overman, has made a re- 
markably interesting analysis of the 
Reserve Board's astounding report 
to the Senate. from which we are 
publishing some lengthy extracts in 
this issue. 


N 
. Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, . 
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| Personal News 


J. P. Gossett has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Toxaway 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


F. G. Parker has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Prendergast Cot- 
ton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn. 


J. B. Walker is now overseer of 
weaving at the Glen Raven Mills, 
Glen Raven, N. C. 

Chas. H. Goodroe is now superin- 


tendent of the Magnolia Mills, Mag- 


nolia, Miss. 


C. 
tion. of 
dergast 
Tenn, 


B. B. Gossett, formerly president 
and treasurer of the Toxaway Mills, 
Anderson, 8S. C. is now vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


(x T. McGregor, secretary of the 
Brogon, Mills, Anderson, 8. C., is now 
assistant treasurer in addition to his 
other duties. 


Beal has accepted the posi- 
superintendent of the Pren- 
Cotton Mills, Prendergast, 


W. E, MeKinney has been appoint- 
ed overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Peerless Mills, Thomaston, 
(7a. 


W. R. Thigpen, formerly overseer 
of finishing at the Samoset Mills, 
Talladega, Ala., has accepted a simi- 
lar position at the new Stonecutter 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


A. P. Rush has resigned as over- 
seer Of spinning at the Ninety-Six 
Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Panola Mills, 
Greenwood, C 
Hart and Fountain Millis Present 
Operatives With Christmas 

Presents. 


W.A. Hart, president of the Hart 
Cotton Mills and the Fountain Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C., on behalf of himself 
and the other officers of the mill, 
gave the operatives a surprise party 
in the Sunday School rooms of the 
Presbyterian church on Friday 
night, December 23rd. Every oper- 
ative was presented a crisp new five- 
dollar bill. About three hundred 
operatives were present, and the 
oecasion was a very one. 
Annual Dinner at Hart 

and Fountain Mills. 

On last Thursday evening 
overseers of the Hart Cotton 
and the Fountain Cotton Mills, 
horo, N. C., were entertained by the 
management al a sumptuous ban- 
quet served in the dining room of 
the Presbyterian Sunday school. Z. 
H. Beek, superintendent and man- 
ager of. the Hart Mills, acted as 
foastmaster. Speeches were made 
by B. M. Hart, vice-president; C. E. 
Hall, superintendent Fountain Mills: 
Harry Smith, secretary and treas- 
urer, and the 18 overseers present. 

These Christmas banquets are an- 
nual affairs, and looked forward to 
witha great deal of pleasure by the 


the 
Mills 
Tar- 


~ department heads. 


Christmas at Victer Mills. 


The holidays proved very enjoy- 
able at the Victor plant of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company, Greer, 3S. 
A community Christmas tree was 
the initial attraction and other fea- 
tures furnished entertainment unti! 
Monday, when teams from the va- 
rious Victor-Monaghan “Mills ‘staged 
a relay race from Greenville to 
(sreer, 

The community 
was the most enjoyable holiday 
event ever attempted in Greer and 
was a source of pleasure to every- 
one in the town. 


Christmas tree 


Bleachery Enjoys Christmas Treat. 


The school children of the Union 
Bleaching and Finishing Company 
Greenville, enjoyed one of the most 
beautiful Christmas trees ever 
ed in that vicinitv. The celebration 
was held in the church and went off 
perfectly. The church was crowd- 
ed to the doors and every available 
space was taken. 

After a number of Christmas car- 
rols by the school children, Santa 
Clause came around and gave oul a 
number of gifts. Some of the chil- 
dren were frightened at first but 
later became used to the jolly stran- 
rer and all had a good time. 

An elaborate musical program was 
carried out. 


Alice Mills Cele brate ‘Holidays. 


stac- 


Alive Millis, Keas- 
very elaborate 
the biggest sin- 
the Christmas 


Residents of the 
ley, S. C.. had a 
Christmas program, 
gle attraction being 
tree, 


School children took part in the 
celebration arranged in the evening. 
At the community tree all persons 
in the village were at liberty to re- 
member their friends by placing ar- 
ticles on the tree. 

In accordance with its annual cus- 
tom, the mill management remem- 
bered every resident of the village 
with an attractive holiday packace. 


A census of the yillage had been 
made and the number of packages 


prepared was the same as the pop- 
ulation of the village. 


Entertainment at LaFayette. 
Union Division, Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, LaFayette, Ga.., 
entertained all their overseers and 
wives, office foree and schoo! teach- 
ers, as well as the Presbyterian min- 
ister and daughter, at a three-course 
dinner served at Linwood Commu- 
nity House, by Mrs. L. M. Daly, who 
is in charge .of.all community work. 
J. R. Killian, superintendent, was 
called upon to act as toastmaster, 
who presided, and called on Dr. §. 
P. Anderson, who, taking “The Hu- 
man Hand” as a subject, made an 
excellent talk, and in closing advised 
all present never to let an oppor- 
funity go by when a “helping hand” 
could be extended to another. 


The 
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Miss Mamie 


the school, then 
propriate toast, 


Veazey, principal of 
offered a very ap- 
followed by several 
recitations and piano solos, by Miss 
Anderson and others, after which 
some attractive gifts were present- 
ed to those present, and closed by 
an: excellent address by W. A. En- 
loe, general manager, on “Loyalty.” 
after which everyone standing sung 
“America,” then adjourned, each go- 
ing home after having a very enjoy- 
able evening. 

Enjoyable Banquet Held by Jewel 

Mill Club. 

Get-Together Club of the 
Jewel Cotton Mill, Thomasville, N. 
C.. aS its semi-annual social held a 
banquet m the private dining. room 
of High Point's new hotel, the Sher- 


The 


afon, on Saturday night. This club 
holds monthly meetings at which 
problems that each has met witli 


during the month are discussed, and 
twice each year holds a social such 
as Saturday night's was; the mem- 
bership of the club comprises the 
foremen, office force, superintend- 
ent and secretary and treasurer of 
the mill. 

Guests of the club at the banquet 
were O. L. Wagstaff, superintendent 
of the Amazon Cotton Mill; R. L. 
Pope, cashier of the First National 
Bank: T. G. Perry, of the Lambeth 
Furniture Company, and a repre- 
sentative of the Chairtown News: 
and twenty-four members of the 
club were present, covers thus be- 
ng laid for 28. G. R. Hooper, su- 
periniendent of the Jewel, acted as 
foastmaster, and following an elab- 
erate five-course dinner, talks were 
made by Mr. Wagstaff and Mr. Pope. 

“Man's Life and Success Are What 
He Makes It” was the subject of Mr. 
Waestaff’s short vet forceful talk. 
He declared that the man who is 
sore at the world or the company 
for which he works is standing in 
his’ light: and reminded those 
present that the success of the .com- 
pany meant success for the em- 
ployees. 

Declaring himself “too full for 
utterance,” Mr. Pope, nevertheless, 
made one of his splendid inspiration- 
al talks, using as his subject “Oppor- 


tunities that Lie Ahead.” here are 
thr fundamentals which make a 
mans character what it ought to be, 


nd whether he be a man of one 
talent or of ten, no man can attain 
suce*ss unless he has integrity, am- 
bition, and will-power,” he said. 
Following a short talk by Super- 


intendent Hooper, the elub and 
vuests attended a High Point the- 
etre. Before the banquet, L. D. 


Fairchild, manager of the Sheraton, 
showed the club over the hotel, all 
expressing agreeable surprise over 
its splendid appointments and ser- 
viee. 


BAKER GUNS 


For fifty years known to 
the trade as the best for 
service, 


$48.00 to $385.00 


Send for BAKER BOOK- 
LET describing the entire 
line. 


Baker Gun Company 


Fr 314 Broadway, New York 


| Keystone Copper 


I White now for Booklet N 
find out about this long life Neate before 


IEW'CENTURY 


ALWAYS for 
2 lyears the BEST 
Now BETTER than 
ever BECAUSE 
! They are now made of 


Steel 


nd Price List and 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDR 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


age through a 
and 


W. H. Monty 


Our Greetings 


To you are inspired by a 
gratefulness to you for patron- 
changeful year 


we shall watch for the 


chance of friendly services not 


stipulated in the order forms. 


May Your Yuletide Joy equal 
the length and breadth of Your 
Courtesies. 


Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers, 
Repairers of Cotton Mill 
Machinery 


W. H. Hutchins 
V.-Pres. & Sec. 


and 


Pres. & Treas. 


EAGLE “MIKADO” 


For Sale at soar Dealer 


~ 
we 


encil No. 174 


«> 


Made in five grades 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


» 
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‘The Union 


Greenville, 
Bleaching and Finishing Company 
has purchased $25,000 worth of 
ready-built houses from the Minter 
Homes Company of this city. 


Great Falls, S. C.—The Republic 
Cotton Mills have placed a contract, 
totalling about 850,000, with the 
Miner Homes Company, Greenville, 
for the erection-of a large number 
of Minter ready-built homes in the 
mill village. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The White Oak 
Denim Mills and Revolution and 
Proximity Cotton Mills, also Prox- 
imity Print Works, stopped work alt 
noon on Christmas eve and will not 


resume operations until January 2. 
‘Greenville, S. C.—The American 
Spinning Company will declare a 


regular semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent pavable December 31 on its 
capital stock .of $525,000, it was an- 
nounced after a meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Carthage, N. €.—The new dyeing 
and finishing department for which 
plans have been made by the Bis- 
mark Hosiery Mills, Inc., will not be 
erected until next spring or summer. 
The company will buy electric pow- 
er. The product is 176 needle half 


hose for which 12s to 18s single 
carded cotton varn is bought. S&S. J. 
Hooks is manager and buyer. 

New Orleans—Mills here report 


that for the past six weeks there 
has been a decided slump in busi- 
ness, chiefly because various large 
mills scattered through the South, 
in financial straits, have been dump- 
ing their product on the market at 
ridicuously low prices, it is de- 
clared. 

It has been practically impossible 
fo meet this class of competition, 
with the result that several of the 
largest mills here say that while 
they haven't as vel curtailed opera- 
tion, they are dangerously near to 
catching up with their orders for 
future delivery. 

W. Loeb Landau, of the Magnolia 
Textile Corporation, says the textile 
expecting the 
jobbing trade to be stimulated by 
the convention to be held im the 
East shortly after the first of the 
vear. 


| Electric Repairing 
Armature : 
Winding 
Small Motors 
Rewound and 


Rebuilt 


Humidifer 
Motors 
Rewound 


We sell WESTINGHOUSE Motors 


Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
23 1-2 w. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The B. & W. 
Knitting Mills, recently organized 
here, have obtained quarters at 314 
West Jackson avenue and will begin 
the manufacture of women's silk 
hosiery about January 1, 1922. Roy 
M. Biddle is president of the new 
firm and Herbert P. Whittle is seéc- 
retary-treasurer. It is understood 
that spring needle machines are be- 
ing installed. About 20 operatives 
will be employed. Reports indicate 
that most of the product will be dis- 
tributed to local retailers. The firm 
will also do jobbing, completing its 
line by purchases from other mills. 


New Orleans—The burlap and cot- 
ton bag factories of New Orleans 
report receipt of more orders than 
they can handle and inability to ob- 
tain sufficient help. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


All machines are operating to full 
capacity, it is reported, chiefly on 
orders for bags of both varieties for 
raw sugar on the plantation and re- 
fined sugar at the refineries. A late 
Sugar season, due to the fact that 
Sugar is not being pressed on the 
market, is chiefly responsible for 
the demand at this time. 

Orders are booked ahead as far 
as next May, with large quantities 
being for export purposes, it is said. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—A. H. Bahn- 
son, treasurer of the Washington 
Mills, announces the consolidation of 
this plant with the Mayo Mills, to do 
business together under the name 
Washington Mills. The office of the 
president and secretary-treasureér, as 
well as the accounting office, will be 
at Winston-Salem. The New York 


CHARLOTTE 


KE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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offiee at 346 Broadway, with W. M. 
Franklin, Jr.. will continue to sell 
cotton ribbed full standard under- 
wear for men and boys, under the 
Mayo trademark. 


the Massey Hosiery Mills have been 
consolidated into one company un- 
der the first name, and a connecting 
link makes the plant into one build- 
ing 800 feet long. Besides 700 knit- 
ting machines, 105 ribbers and 12 
sewing machines, they have 10,000 
spindles. The product is 84 and 176- 
needle seamless hose and half hose 
and misses’ and children’s ribbed 
hosiery. 

G. Gunby Jordan is president, R. 
C. Jordan, vice-president; C. J. June, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. H. 
Carpenter. superintendent. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Work has been 
started on a new bag factory here, 
headed by M. M. Bosworth, active in 
that trade here for the last 20 years. 
The plant will be located at the 
crossing of the Illinois. Central Rail- 
road and Texas avenue, where a 
two-acre site has been purchased. 
The contract for the erection of con- 
crete and iron buildings has been let 
to D. D. Thomas & Son, contractors, 
at Memphis. The building will have 
25,000 square feet of floer space, well 


lighted, ventilated and heated. The 
i building was designed by A. T. Mad- 
ra, of the Barrow-Agee Laborato- 
ries’ engineering department. The 
factory will commence to operate 
MEES & MEES some time in February. 
Cannon Will is Filed. 
ENGINEERS The will of the late J. W. Cannon 
has been filed for probate in Con- 
Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements cord. C. A. Cannon, a son and David 
Highway Engineering H. Blair are named as executors. 
The will was executed October 17, 
Steam and Water Power Plants 1921. With the ex¢eption of $20,000, 
which is given to two grandsons, 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
ire estate is Mrs. Cs 
Third Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N.C. J for her life, to be divided among her 
Local estimates of the estate value 
it at $4,500,000. 
Thatcher Companies in Big Consoli- 
dation. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — Né@gotiations 
under way for several months were 
terminated with the filing of an ap- 
plication for a charter for the Stan- 

Hardly a day goes by but one of our dard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, with 
an authorized capitalization ‘of §$5,- 
customers tell us that CHARLOTTE 
amending the charter of the Thatch- 
has set a new high standard of quality er Spinning Company, and inéreas- 
in leather belting. ing the capital by $3,400,000 marks 
Charlotte Clean Quality” Leather the final steps in the consolidation 
Belting on your pulleys is insurance © of the Thatcher Processing -Com- 
indeed against any belt trouble arising | 
to upset your schedules. WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
satisfactorily for textile 
| Charlotte, N. C. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
i Richmond, Va. 
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pany, the Thatcher Spinning Com- 
pany and the Coosa Manufacturing 
Company. The first two aré in Chat- 
fanooga and the fhird company in 
Alabama. The consolidation is ef- 
fective on December 31, 1921. The 
three companies were owned by the 
same interests, 

The consolidation assures for 
Chattanooga one of the most exten- 
sive enterprises in the entire South. 

Directors of the new company are: 
John MeFarland, Isaac Taylor, H. P. 
Rinehart, J. H. Barlow, George Wil- 
liams, W. H. Thateher, R. J. Math- 
ewson, P. F. O'Neill, A. G Thatcher, 
G. H. Miller, T. R. Preston, John 
Stagmaler, R. H. Thatcher, R. C. 
Tatcher and J. S. Verlenden. 

The directors have not yet met to 
elect officers. General offices will 
be in Chattanooga arid sales offices 
in Philadelphia. 

Brandon and Poinsett Mills Insure 
Emplovees. 


The employees of the Brandon and 
Poinsett Mills, Greenville. have been 
insured by the mill management. 

The insurance became effective on 
December 12th, when all of the em- 
ployees who had completed less than 
one year and six months’ service 
were insured for $500. ‘ Those who 
had completed between one vear and 
six months’ and three years’ service 
received $600: between three vears’ 
and four years’, $700, four years’ and 
over, $800. Executive and depart- 
ment heads were insured for a fixed 
amount of $2,000. New employees 
will be eligible to participate in the 
benefits of this plan after three 
months’ service. 


The insuranee remains in force as 


long as the employee continues with 
his respective company, although he 
may continue it at his own expense 
should he for any reason leave. It 
is without expense of any kind to 
the individual covered, the entire 
cost being borne by the mills. 

One of the novel features of this 
plan is that no medical examination 
is required. The employee names 
his beneficiary in the same manner 
as he would under an ordinary pol- 
icy, and has the privilege of chang- 
ing this person from time to time, 
as circumstances may demand. 


Maribore Mills Revert to Owners. 


McColl, 8. C.—A letter was mailed 
_lastTuesday to the creditors of the 
‘Marlboro Cotton Mills, informing 
‘them that by instrniction of the ¢red- 
jitors’ committee, in view of the pay- 
ment of all indebtedness on Decem- 
her 23, the control and management 
of the mills reverted to the share- 


SOUTHERN 


holders and directors an December 
24. 

Holders of notes were requested to 
present them for payment on De- 
cember 23 or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The official communication to the 
creditors follows: 

“Whereas. the credtiors’ commit- 
tee of Marlboro Cotton Mills has in- 
structed the payment in full, prin- 
cipal and interest on indebtedness of 
the said mills on December 23, 1921, 
and whereas, the powers and duties 
of the said committee will have been 
completed. 

“Therefore, resolved, that on and 
after. December 24, 1921, the contro! 
and management of the said mills is 
hereby reinvested in the stockhold- 
ers and directors. 

“Signed, Creditors Committee: Ar- 
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thur J. Draper, chairman; H. 8S. Ros- 
sell, vice-chairman: H. L. MeColl, J. 
W. Norwood, John M. Miller, Jr. 


“The board of directors in special 
session December 19, 1921, unani- 
mously adopted the above resolution 
and it is requested that holders of 
notes under the creditors’ agreement 
present same to this office Decem- 
ber 23, 1921, or as soon thereafter 
as possible. For the convenience of 
the holders who are not in this vi- 
cinity, we would ask that the notes 
he forwarded by registered mail, 
either direct to the company at Mc- 
Coll, or to either of the three banks 
listed below: 


“Bank of McColl, McColl, S. C.: 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, Mc- 
Coll. S. C.; Bank of Marlboro, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C.” 


district. 


22 COTTON MILLS 


added to list of MACOAK customers last week 


Never before has a mew concern made such 
headway as has been made by the McLeod 
Leather & Belting Company. In nine months 
they have not only become well established 
but are the dominant factor in the Textile 


QUALITY—SERVICE—ABILITY 


McLeod Leather & Belting Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturer of 
ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS 
238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Tel. Con. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of 


AND COLORS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


CADILLAC Portable Electric Blower 


Weight six pounds. 
Attach to any light socket. 


Universal motor. 
tage, 110 to 250. 


20 feet cord and connections. 


Any vol- 


For cleaning motors, .genera- 
tors, etc; for blowing lint and 
dust from textile machinery. 


Price and folder on request- 


J.S. COTHRAN, Sales Engineer, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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Discuss a Great Power System for 
the South. 

Asheville, N. C.—That a super- 
power system for the South, similar 
lo that proposed between Boston and 
Washington, comprising probably 
the greatest power conception in the 
world’s history, is highly possible 
and to be expected within the next 
few years, is the opinion of Maj. 
Warren E. Hall, engineer in charge 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey office here. 


Kkeports of the commission, work- 
ing through the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which made a com- 
prehensive study of the proposed 
“superpower system” between Bos- 
ton and Washington, have been re- 
ceived at the survey office here. The 
plants call for the construction of 
one great electrical trunk line be- 
tween Boston and Washington with 
all power plants generating electric- 
itv. feeding their eurrent into the 
trunk, and all industries consuming 
electricity, taking if from the same 
line, 

The financial saving, it is estimat- 
ed, would be almost incomprehensi- 


ble, so great would be the advan- 
tage of centralizing the electrical 


power production and consumption 
in the east. 

Major Hall believes the time is not 
far distant when such a survey will 
be authorized in the South. Such a 
plan, Major Hall says, weuld include 
the harnessme of all waterpower in 
North and South Carolina, Alabama. 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia and 
Kentucky into one superpower sys- 
tem. 

The general scheme is to have 
electrical generating stations built al 
the mouths of coal mines in order to 
eliminate freight hauls on coal. 
High tension lines would convey the 
current thus manufactured to the 
great trunk lines. Likewise current 


generated from hydraulic plants 
would be cut into the trunk, Trans- 


forming stations would be required 
to place all the current upon the 
trunk line at the identical voltage. 


The south end of this line would 
be with the steam plants at the 
mouth of the mines in Alabama, and 
the north end at the coal mines in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. All 
the hvdraulie vlants of the States 
between would contribute’ their 
power to the main trunk. The steam 
plants would be used, accord ng to 
Major Hall's idea, in supplying pow- 
er when the water is at low stage, 
incapable of maintaining a maxi- 
mum load. Western North Carolina 
would perhaps be the most import- 
ant link in supplying electricity gen- 
erated by waterpower. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our_ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR: CLEANING SYSTEM, 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP- 


MENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


— 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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South Statistics 


Columbia, 8S. C.—An 
$4,946,209 in the invested capital in 
eotton mills in South Carolina for 
1921 over 1920 and a decrease of 
$127,192. 863 in the value of the an- 
nual product of the mills for 1921, 
as compared with 1920, are two 
striking facts brought out in the an- 
nual report of the labor division of 
the department of agriculture. 

This report has just been compil- 
ed by A. H. Gibert, Jr., chief inspec- 
tor of the department, and will be 
submitted to Commissioner Harris 
for the regular report. 

An increase in the number of em- 
plovyes in cotton mills is also shown 
for this vear with 55,058, as com- 
pared with 54,529 employed in 1920 
and 51,462 in 1919. Total wages paid 
for the wear, December, 1920, to De- 
cember, 1921, amounted to $34,848,- 
358, as compared with $51,032,998 in 
1920 and $36,677,388 in 1919. These 
wages did not include salaries of 
managers. 

In 1919 the capital invested in all 
cotton mills was $117,177,166 and in 
1920 the amount was 8$140,343,847, 
while this vear the figure advanced 
to $145,.290,056. The value of the an- 
nual products of the mills in 1919 
was $228.912.960 and in 1920 it was 
$286,158,142, while this year it drop- 
ped to $158,965.179. The number of 
establishments in 1919 was 174 and 
in 1920 the number was 184, while 
in 1921 the number dropped to 180, 

Another facet brought out in the 
report is that in 1919 the average 
rumber of davs plants were oper- 
ated was 296 and in 1920 the number 
was 29? and this year 271. The num- 
ber of males under 16 vears of age 
employed in the mills was 1,774 in 
1919; 1.682 in 1920 and 1,418 in 1921. 
The number of females employed 
under 16 vears of age was 1,511 In 
1919. 1.471 in 1920 and 1,336 in 19214. 

As a result of factory inspection 
in the state the number of children 
employed in the mills has greatly 
decreased vear by vear until none 
under 14 years of age is now allowed 
to work. while the number between 
i4 and 16 years of age has decreased 
from 5.229 in 1916 to 2,987 im 1921. 
This decrease has been made despite 
the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber Of spindles. Figures compiled 


increase of 


by Chief Inspector Gibert show that 
a steady decrease in the employment 
of children has taken place since 
1909 when the number between 14 
and 16 years old was 4,412 and be- 
tween 12 and 14 it was 3.876 and un- 
der 12 vears of age 726. Since 1912 
no children under 12 have been em- 
ployed and since 1917 none under 14 
vears has been employed. 

Several changes in existing laws 
are favored for next year and new 
laws are also recommended in the 
report. Among the new laws rec- 
ommended are a minimum wage 
scale for women, a workmen's com- 
pensation act and a change of the 
present law so as fo make the hours 
of labor not more than ten in any 
one day or 55 in any week. The rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

“That Section 421 of the criminal 
eode, Volume 11, code of laws of 
South Carolia, relating to hours of 
work in cotton and woolen mills be 
amended so as to prohibit emploves 
from working more than ten hours 
in one day and not more than 55 
hours in one week. 

“Thal Section 426. criminal code, 
1912, relating to work of children in 
factories, mines and textile estab- 
lishments be amended so as to pre- 
scribe a penalty for employing chil- 


dren without a state permit from 
the commissioner of agriculture, 
commerce and industries, the pen- 


altvy to be not less than 825, nor 
more than $100 for each and every 
offense, 

“That Section 424, criminal code. 
1912. limiting the hours of labor for 
children in factories, ete. to read 
not less than $25 nor more than $100 
for each and every offense. or to be 
imprisoned not longer than 30 days 
af the discretion of the court. 

“That Section 428, eriminal code, 
factories to be provided with suit- 
able water closets, to be amended to 
read not less than $25 nor more than 
S100 for each and every offense. 

“That the messenger boy act (405, 
ats of 1912) be amended as follows: 
That children under 16 vears of age 
be prohibited from working as news 
boys, messengers in mf@reantile es- 
lablishments, or any place where 
coods or wares are offered for sale 
later than 8 p. m. 


“To amend an act entitled hours 
of labor for women in mercantile 
establishments, Section 430. criminal 


code, 1912, to read as follows: That 
the hours of labor for women in 
mercantile establishments be limit- 


ed to 56 hours per week and not 
more than ten hours in one day. 

“That all acts applying to cotton 
lextile establishments be amended 
so as to apply to asbestos, jute or 
any manufacturing establishment. 

“That a suitable law he passed for 
a minimum scale of wages for wo- 
men. 

“That a workmen's compensation 
act be provided for. 

“To require the proper safeguard- 
ing of all dangerous machinery, be!lt- 
ings, parts of buildings, stairways, 
elevators in all manufacturing 
plants and work shops and to pro- 
vide a penalty. 

“In every factory or workshop 
where one or more persons are em- 
ployed, adequate measures should 
be taken for securing and maintain- 
ing a reasonable temperature, and 
so far as possible equable temper- 
ature, consistent with the reason- 
able requirements of the manufa-- 
luring process. No unnecessary hu- 
midity which would jeopardize the 
health of the employes should be 
permitted and to provide means of 


enforcement and a penalty there- 
for.” 

“There has been a marked im- 
provement made the mills 


throughout the state for the year 
just closed, regarding sanitation, 
hours of labor and general health 
conditions.” says Mr. Gibert in his 
report. As a result of especial at- 
tention to sanitary conditions nearly 
5) mills have installed new systems 
this year and this has worked a 
great improvement for the employes, 
the report Despite the de- 
pressing conditions the mills have 
spent considerable money im- 
provements. 

“Textile workers as a whole seem 
to be satisfied with their working 
and living conditions and in the 
readjustment of wages there was 
only one strike during the year, this 
strike occurring at Rock Hill and 
lasting only a short time,” the report 
says. The mill employes, Mr. Gibert 


Says. 


says, are fo be commended for the 
spirit in which they accepted the 
changed conditions. The law gov- 
erning the hours of labor has been 
more fully complied with than in 
any past year, although 15 com- 
plaints were received and nine pros- 
ecutions made for violations of the 
laws. Six complaints were not 
found to be sufficient for prosecu- 
Lions. 

The mills do not want to work 
children and with their co-operation 
much has been done to reduce the 
number of children working in the 
mills. Despite the fact that the 
number of spindles increased by 
413,996 in the past few years fewer 
children are now working in the 
mills. 

After taking up 
spectine the mercantile 
ments, telegraph 
messenger service, 
and other work done during | the 
year, Mr. Gibert. ¢doncludes his. re- 
port with commendation for the two 
factory inspectors, G. H. Lucas and 
Il. J. Via, for their highly efficient 
work in enforcing. the laws and in- 
specting the mills in general. Mr. 
Lueas and Mr. Via are experienced 
textile men and their services are 
very valuable to the department of 
agriculture. 


the work of in- 
establish- 
companies and 
cigar factories 


British Textile Market Improves. 


London.—-There has been a less 
depressed general feeling in the 
Manchester market during the past 
few days, and in. some.quarters this 
is attributed to the Irish settlement, 
although the connection between 
the two does not appear to be quite 
intimate. At all events: there has 
heen an increase in the number of 
inquiries coming forward, and this 
is read as betokening growing inter- 
est on the part of buyers, some of 
whom have been absolutely indif- 
ferent for some time past. Beyond 
that, however, it. is not easy to see 
where improvement comes in. The 
transactions actually coneluded in 
yarns and in piece goods make up 
a very indifferent aggregate, and 
the average of prices, with the set-_ 
back in cotton, is not as good as it 
was ten days ago. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


HOWARD 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 


all accessory 


supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 


Southern Offices. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildin 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BROS. MFG. CO. 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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In varns there are two exceptions. 
Those suitable for cotton hosiery 
and knit goods are in considerable 
request, and spinners of such are 
able to book orders which do not 
entail a loss; and bundle yarns, 30s 
to 40s, are in free demand for India. 
These latter are very easily bought, 
and most of the business reported 
has been put through at about 2d 
per pound below current produc- 
tion cost. ‘Fhis Indian demand can 
hardly be regarded as an unmixed 
good, seeing that these cheaply 
bought yarns are sure to make a 
reappearance in the shape of com- 
petitive cloths from Indian looms. 
In this connection figures lately 
given out by the Department of Sta- 
tistics for India are interesting. 
They show that the production of 
gray and bleached cloth for the four 
months, April to July, reached 437,- 
147,000 yards and the imports 261,- 
421,000 yards, compared with 373,- 
456,000 and 379,553,000 yards, respec- 
tively, for the corresponding period 
last year. The production of color- 
ed piece goods was 151,491,000, prac- 
tically the same as last year, but the 
imports showed a decrease of 116,- 
051,000 yards. The chief increase in 
India woven cloths is in dhooties, 
and these are the chief item in the 
Indian purchases in Lancashire. 

India has eut very little figure in 
the recent inquiries for piece goods, 
Calcutta showing pronounced indif- 
ference for the time being, and yet 
according to recent advices stocks 
there are much below the average. 
How far this is attributable to the 
Gandhi boycott is not clear, but as 
the boyeett pledges expire with the 
end of the year and are hardly like- 
lv to- be resumed this uncertainty 
ought to be soon set at rest. China 
is more or less in evidence, but not 
in an acceptable way, most of the 
bids coming forward being too low 
even for the weakest sellers of stock 
goods. Other overseas business is 
scrappy, no single market appearing 
to have courage enough to go be- 
yond filling up positive small re- 
quirements, with feeble tentative 
propositions for anything further. 
Prices are exceedingly irregular, 
with the ordinary open quotations 
little guide as to what is practicable 
for buyers with an actual bid in 
hand. 

Reports from the manufacturing 
centers are a fair test as to whether 
business has actually improved or 
not. Judged by these there is no 
improvement whatever, and this 
week there are further additions to 
idle machinery, both spinning and 
weaving. An official report of the 
Blackburn Weavers’ Association just 
issued gives 31 per cent of the to- 
tal weaving machinery’ stopped 
there, and about 50 per cent of the 
machinery in East Lancashire idle. 

By way of contrast, according to 
a special Berlin correspondent of the 
“Times Trade Supplement,” publish- 
ed today, the great majority of the 
German textile mills are sold oul 
for more than three months ahead, 
in spite of the fact that the indus- 
try is working tothe limit of its 
capacity. Most mills could work ten 
hours a day without serious opposi- 
tion from labor, and unemployment 
is virtually non-existent, the per- 
centage of operatives out of work— 
there are 615,737 members of the 
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Textile Workers’ Union—being only 
0.5. During the period July-October 
28 new companies with an aggre- 
gate of nearly 127,000,000 marks were 
incorporated, while 57 existing com- 
panies increased their share capital 
by 302,231,000 marks. New mills are 
being erected and plants extended, 
factory equipment being overhau!- 
ed, obsolete and wornout machinery 
replaced, and plants brought up-to- 
date in every respect. 

The outstanding feature in the 
woolen industry is the activity in 
the hosiery and knit goods division, 
which is continuing longer’ than 
many thought likely, as so far it is 
confined very largely to the home 
trade. There is some export busi- 
ness, but it is not expanding to any 
extent, and is chiefly contributed to 
by orders from the Dominions and 
the United States. Stocks, which 


were heavy some time ago, are prac- j 


tically exhausted, and orders are be- 
ing placed into the second quarter 
of next vear. Factories at Leicester 
and elsewhere which for months 
had no work for their operatives 
are now running full on urgent or- 
ders. This keeps up the demand for 
hosiery yarns im Yorkshire, and 
spinners of these are very well sit- 
uated. There is not much change in 
other yarns, which remain quietly 
steady. 

At Bradford there is a distinctly 
better tone in the market for me- 
rino tops, and top-makers are ad- 
vancing their prices, 3s 8d being 
realized for 64s for delivery in the 
new year. There is a scarcity of 
merino tops, and the more optimis- 
tic makers are predicting a speedy 
return to a 4s basis. Spinners do 
not appear to be so impressed, and 
are buying cautiously. Crossbred 
flops are not moving with merinos, 
but remain quite firm. The piece 
goods situation changes but little. 
There are still considerable unsold 
stocks available at prices represent- 
ing heavy losses, and financial as- 
sistance ts still necessary to keep 
some considerable concerns afloat. 

There was some recovery early in 
the week in the raw material, but 
buyers were still in a hesitating 
mood, apparently unable to make up 
their minds as to the future course 
of the market. The decision of the 
Calcutta Mills to continue working 
four days a week after the end of 
this month offsets the supply fig- 
ures, and there is still a lack of de- 
mand for jute fabrics—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Fidelity Manufacturing Co. in Re- 
ceivers’ Hands. 


The Fidelity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, manufacturers of 
warps and damasks, following an 
agreement between the mill man- 
agement and the creditors, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, 
Capt. William Anderson, of Char- 
lotte, having been named in that ca- 
pacity. Although Capt. Anderson 
stated that a total compilation of 
the assets and- liabilities had not 
been made, it is learned on good 
authority that the mill owes ap- 
proximately $400,000. A. P. Rhyne, 
of Lincolnton, is president of the 
company and J. M. Archer, of Char- 
lotte, treasurer. 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


_ Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promp.'‘~ and efficiently 
executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


First Aid 


Are you prepared to take the proper care of 
emergencies? Let us figure with you on ‘‘First 
Aid’’ equipment. A post card will bring our 
salesman to see you. | 


Winchester Surgical Supply Company 
32 West Fifth Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Laboratory 


Laboratory 
Equipment 


Supplies 
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OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


_. Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


—INC.— 


North Holston, Va. 


SOUTHERN 
Improved Outlook for 1922. 


The following extracts are from a 
business review, the “Guaranty Sur- 
vey,’ published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 

“Although we have apparently en- 
tered a period of narrower price 
changes, on the whole, there is little 
indication that rapid progress is be- 
ing made toward narrowing the 
spread between relative prices of 
different classes of commodities, 
which must be the prelude of the 
approximate stabilization of prices. 
The movement of the various do- 
mestic price indices, viewed in con- 
nection with that of the foreign in- 
dices, which have declined recently, 
lends as much support to the expec- 
tation of lower prices as to the ex- 
pectation of higher levels in the 
near future. 

“A period of gradually falling 
prices, however, should not be re- 
garded as precluding a fair measure 
of prosperity on the whole. It is 
possible for the general business 


For Sale. 

19 wet. twisters, 208 spindles, 
i%-inch ring, 2%-inch gauge; 2 
wet twisters, 192 spindles, 1%- 
inch gauge; 3 dry twisters, 160 
spindies, 2-inch ring, 3-inch gauge. 
All of Whitin make and in good 
repair. Machines may be seen in 
operation until January 1, 1922. 
Apply to Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., for further infor- 
mation. 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey M’fs. Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Speciality Cotton Mill Work. 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


*ATENTED 
Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-day 


Attention! 


Now! is the time to protect 
your Mill Floors for 1922 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (0 


Special prices on contracts for 
your requirements, whatever 
they may be. 


Write us for them immediately 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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man who has succeeded in putting 
his house in order and is not over- 
burdened with. debt to make profits 
under declining prices, but it re- 
quires far more business sagacity 
and attention to detail than is need- 
ed under the easier circumstances 
of rising prices. 

“The most gratifying aspect of the 
year's industrial events is the ‘up- 
lurn during the last few months in 
the general volume of production in 
the country, which about midsum- 
mer had reached its lowest point 
since 1914. Although some of the 
imcrease is clearly due to seasonal 
influence ,there has been, neverthe- 
less, since July, an upturn so pro- 
nounced that it must represent fun- 
damental improvement. 

“This upturn is most marked in 
the textile industry and less so in 
the iron and steel industry. Iron 
and steel productions declined from 
a high in March, 1920, of 30 per cent 
above the estimated normal, after 
allowance for seasonal influence and 
long time trend, to 66 per cent be- 
low normal in July, 1921, whence it 
has since advanced to a point only 
46 per cent below normal produc- 
tion in November. 

“Textile production declined from 
its highest point, in January, 1920, 
2 per cent above the estimated nor- 
mal, to its lowest, 41 per cent, below 
normal in December of the same 
vear. From this point the: increase 
was steady throughout nine months 
of 1921, with the exception of a 
slight setback in July. In Septem- 
ber the production of textiles was 
12 per cent. above normal, which is 
the highest record since March, 
1920. 

“The large consumption of cotton, 
required by the increased activity of 
the textile industry, is particularly 
encouraging in view of its influence 
upon important section of the coun- 
try and the Government's revised 
estimate of the year’s cotton crop of 
8,340,000 bales, exclusive of linters, 
or approximately 1,700,000 bales 
more than was indicated by the pre- 
liminary report made two months 
previously. Cotton consumption has 
increased each month since August, 
when it was 410,120 bales, to a total 
of 526.610 bales in November. This 
compares well with the consumption 
of only 526,057 bales last November 
and a monthly average consumption 
for the.crop year, ended July 31, 
1922, of 563,517 bales. 

“Production in many other lines 
of manufacturing has also shown 
pronounced increase over the low 
points of the year. Especially is this 
true of manufactures of paper, 
lumber, tobacco, leather, and food- 
stuffs—meat, flour, sugar, ete. The 
increase in volume of production 
represents not merely seasonal ad- 
rances but more substantial gains, 
indicating the fact that readjust- 
ment of industry, lower prices and 
costs of operation are producing the 
desired results. 

“An increase of production of 
equal magnitude in. more normal 
times might mark the actual restor- 
ation of prosperity, but with total 
production at so low a level as char- 
acterized the mid-summer months of 
1921, such improvement as has ta- 
ken place represents at best only the 
alleviation of adverse conditions. 
Caution should still be observed, for 
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the manufacturer may easily over- 
estimate the consumptive capacity 
of the public, which remains con- 
siderably limited by the curtailed 
buying power of large classes of the 
community.” 

In discussing our foreign trade, 
The Survey says that “the record of 
our foreign commerce month by 
month during the year now closing 
mirrors the fluctuating phases of 
the world’s financial and economic 
conditions in 1921. In these figures 
of American exports and imports 
are plainly disclosed the results of 
falling prices, diminished consump- 
tion in populous markets, flagging 
industries and the consequent re- 
duction in demand for raw mate- 
rials, ‘coal, and oil, the chilling effect 
upon business operations of the un- 
stable exchange value of currencies, 
and the political and economic chaos 
in formerly important markets, such 
as Russia. 

“The full effect of the war upon 
international commerce was some- 
what obscured during: the years 
1919 and 1920 by the intensity of 
speculation and. effort which follow- 
ed the armistice. The current year, 
however, has enlightened all in re- 
gard to the heavy blow which the 
delicately balanced system of ex- 
change between nations had sus- 
tained. In January last exports of 
domestic produets from the United 
States were still at the relatively 
high figure of $642,000,000, or at the 
annual rate of $%7,700,000,000, and 
compared favorably with the record 
exports of $742,000,000 in October, 
1920. After January, however, each 
succeeding month showed a heavy 
falling off in shipments abroad, un- 
til in Mav, they reached a total of 
323.000,000, or but little more than 
half the January figures. Since that 

His speech was in praise of him- 
self and condemnation of any and 
everyone who had dared to criticise 
anything that his majesty had de- 
creed. 

The Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve System: and all. the autocrats 
who control same are but the. ser- 
vants of the people of this: country 
and their policy of extravagant 
waste of the peoples’ money is go- 
ing to bring a day of reckoning. 

The power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to arbitrarily limit the 
amount of paper that they will dis- 
count for any bank places the banks 
in position where they can not. af- 
ford to criticise the system but 
there are a few papers and journals 
that will-not keep silent while the 
autocrats revel in the rivers, of gold 
that belong to the people. 


Florence Mill. 


Forest City, N, C. 


M. G. Godfrey ..... Spinner 
John Carpenter ...... Slasher 
Lee Procter ..... Warper 
Will Whitback ........ Loom. Fixer 
WUHOAMS Loom Fixer 
George Wright ......... Loom Fixer 
Loom Fixer 
George Smart ..... ....-Gloth Room 


George Doewette Dyer 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 419°, BOSIERY FINISHING 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Gives, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready. 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

ne dene COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
a ED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“firrest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The 


R. PF. GIBSON, South Careliaa Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. 


Factories: 


C, GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Als. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 


Textiles Continue to Improve in 
Canada. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Textile manufactur- 
ing in Canada showed further gains 
during November, although there 
were local variations at different 
points, according to the latest report 
of the Labor Department. At Truro, 
N. S., the knitting mills continued to 
be busy, employing somewhat larg- 
er staffs than during October. Cot- 
ton manufacturing at Yarmouth, on 
the other hand, was less active. In 
New Brunswick the cotton mills at 
Marysville, Milltown and St. John 
afforded considerably more employs 


usual level of employment, 


were somewhat busier. Men's gar- of the same size in others. Supt 
ment manufacturing at London At Woodstock, Paris and Hespeler C. W. Bailey.............. Asst. Supt. 
showed a slight increase in activity; knitting mills were brisker. Em- Sam Marten ................ Carder 
at Kitchener also there was a minor ployment was well maintained in. Ben Posey .................. Spinner 
gain in employment in that indus- the woolen mills at Preston and the ©. W. Bailey ............... Weaver 
try. Cordage manufacturing at Wel- knitting mills at Dunnville. Further Mack Churchwell....... Loom Fixer 
land employed a larger number of activity was manifested in the pro- A. D. Pilkerton ........ Loom Fixer 
persons than in October. duction of hosiery and knit goods at Chas. Nicks ............ Loom Fixer 

The production of cotton goods at Peterboro, while carpet manufactur- Field Churchwell....... Cloth Room 
Cornwall was on the same level as ing at Guelph also made gains. Edd Warreti....... Master Mechanic 


while in the preceding month, 
knitting mills in the same center some plants being offset by declines 


Columbia Mill 
Columbia, Tenn. 


increases in 


ment. Thread, yarn and cloth fac- 
tories at Montreal were busier; em- 
ployment in men’s furnishings fac- 
tories in the same. center showed a 
slightly upward tendency, while the 
production of women’s garments 
eased off to some extent. 

Corset manufacturing at Quebec 
manifested a slight reduction. The 
cloth factories at Sherbrooke report- 
ed varying conditions, but on the 
whole there were important gains in 
employment. 

At Three Rivers further expansion 
occurred in the cotton. mills, while 
the knitting mills, at St. Hyacinthe 
reported smaller staffs. 

Further expansion in operations 
was registered in the manufacture 
of men’s furnishings at St. Johns, 
but thread factories in the same cen- 
ter were considerably less busy. 

Cotton manufacturing at Mont- 
morency Falls, Valleyfield and La- 
chute Mills was in greater volume 
than in October. Carpet manufac- 
turing in Toronto reported increases 
in employment; bedding factories, 
on the other hand, were less busy. 

Garment manufacturing, on the 
whole, employed a smaller number 
of persons, though in some cases 
there were increases.in staffs, Knit- 
ting mills in Toronto. were slightly 
brisker, though cloth manufactur- 
ing showed contractions. At Hamil- 
ton the production of men’s clothing 
eased off somewhat. 

Cotton manufacturing in the same 
center showed further expansion, as 
did also the production of hosiery 
and knit goods. The cordage facto- 
ries at Brantford maintained their 


1921 is about finished. 


with us all. 
To be true, it has taught us many 


1922 are most promising. 


Lessons Profitable 


But it hasn’t been a bad Old Year at that. 
a bit strenuous, but on the whole, it has dealt most bountifully 


be of value to us in judging the future 
H have been difficult to learn, but of great value to us nevertheless. 

We have had a most ancceseful year—more than we had antici- 
pated—for which we are duly thankful, while our prospects for 


To Our Friends and Customers and the Textile Industry as a 
whole we extend our grateful appreciation, and Wish For Them, 
One and All, a Bright and Prosperous 1922. 


At times it has been 


lessons—lessons that should 
that, in some instances, 


The TERRELL 
MACHINE CoO. 


(Incorporated) 


Charlotte, N. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Menufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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Cotton Will Be Big Price Factor. 


“It seems to us that cotton itself is 
going to largely control the price 
and production situation for the 
early months of 1922—right up and 
into September—into the new crop,” 
a commission merchant writes to 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. 

“Our observation here is that the 
trade in general has liquidated very 
decidedly. For instance, one good- 
sized jobber told us a few days ago 
that he had practically no open 
stock and only eight cases of goods 
in reserve. This referred to his 
stock of domestics. This liquidation 
has been carried to the extreme. 


“Buvers have been rather think- 
ing that prices would be lower in 
January. Mills have been thinking 


that prices would be higher in Jan- 
uary. There is going to be an aver- 
age struck between these two ports 
that will undoubtedly result in a 
good business being done here in the 
New York market in cotton goods 
between the 5th of January and the 
end of the month. 

“Export business is better than it 
was. 

“We neither hope for nor want 
any boom or inflation in the cotton 
goods situation, but we confidently 
expect an actively interested de- 
mand.” 

Another commission 
quoted as saying: 

“There is not very much that I 
can give you in the way of an opin- 
ion as the conflicting elements have 
not as yet quieted down sufficiently 
to. permit of any kind of a reason- 
able perspective. 

“T think, however, that the feeling 
all over the country is gradually 
turning toward a more optimistic 
viewpoint, brought about, probably, 
by the consistent improvement in 
fundamental conditions which ¢an- 
not be overlooked by anybody who 
is on the job. 

“There is no question but what all 
the elements exist today that, if 
nothing happens to turn them aside, 
will unfailingly produce a_ sellers’ 
marbet before the 15th of Febru- 
ary. 

“The main point in the situation 
is the fact that. at this time last year 
large stocks of merchandise existed 
in mills’ hands, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, and when the January busi- 
ness came along it found something 
to feed upon. 

“This year there is no such ac- 
cumulation of. merchandise, except 
possibly in the last category, and 
there is hardly anyone who does not 
look for the same brisk business the 
first three months of next year, if 
not a more insistent demand for 
merchandise. Should this come 
about, searcity of desirable numbers 
will develop soon and rapidly and 
the result of a condition of this kind 
we all know by past experience. 

“T am of the opimion that mer- 
chandise for the first three months 
of next year can be bought to the 
best advantage between now and 
Christmas.” 


merchant is 
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Investigate Error in Crop Estimates. 


The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers will inquire into 


SOUTHERN 


the reasons for the wide discrep- 
Agriculture September forecast and 
iis December estimate of cotton to 
sec If precautions cannot be taken 
Lo prevent repetition. A meeting of 
the association’s cotton buying and 
storage committee has been called to 
look into the matter. The December 
estimate was 1,800,000 bales, or about 
27 per cent more than the Septem- 
ber forecast. The underestimate, if 
is asserted, has been largely respon- 
sible for fluctuations in cotton and 
these fluctuations have had a detri- 
mental effect on the cotton goods 
market. 

St. Matthews, 8S. C.—“Indignation 
and resentment” over the reasons 
assigned by the Départment of Agri- 
culture erop reporting bureau for 
the sharp discrepancy in its last two 
cotton crop estimates has moved the 
American Cotton Association to de- 
mand a Congressional investigation 
of the bureau's methods, says Presi- 
dent J. S. Wannamaker in a state- 
ment given out here. 

“The association believes,” de- 
clares Mr.-Wannamaker, “that the 
cotton acreage planted this year, as 
estimated by the bureau in July, to 
be correct. The association is con- 
firmed in this belief as a result of 
its own careful reports gathered at 
that time from all the cotton grow- 
ing counties of the belt and the large 
number of private reports issued by 
reliable cotton firms, trade journals 
and other agencies ‘which approxt- 
mated the July estimate of the bu- 
reau.” 

The bureau report of July 3 esti- 
mated the total cotton acreage plant- 
ed at 26,519,000 acres, a reduction of 
"28.4 per cent less than the 1920 acre- 
age, estimated to have been 36,383,- 
000 acres. | 


S. Foreign Trade Shows a 
Decrease. 
Washington—American exports to 
Europe declined $43,000,000 in No- 
vember as compared with the pre- 
vious manth, according to an offi- 
cial summary of foreign trade made 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Imports from Europe increased in 
the same period about $3,500,000. 
Only to Africa and Oceania was 
the outgoing trade of the United 
States greater in November than in 
October, the increase in the case of 
Arica being $700,000 and to Oceania 

$3. 400.000, 

Exports to North American coun- 
tries aggregated $71,646,000 for No- 
vember against $77,177,000 for Octo- 
ber: to South America $13,320,000 
against $15,277,000; Asia, $41,104,000 
against $43,921,000: Oceania $18,151,- 


000 against $36,773,000, and Africa 
£4.865,000 against $4,162,000. 


Imports from Europe were §$70,- 
242,000 for November against $66,- 
729.000 for October: from North 
American countries $56,317,000 
against $53,502,000: South America 
$26,807,000 against $17,711,000; Asia 


$46,837,000 against $41,007,000; Ocea- 
nia $6,508,000 against $6,233,000; Af- 
rica $4,314,000 against $2,842,000. 

Exports to Cuba totalled $9,036,000 
in November against $9,895,000 in Oc- 
tober and imports from Cuba totall- 
ed $13,049,000 against $10,218,000. 
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Mill Dividends at Greenville. 

Cotton mill dividends aggregating 
several hundred thousand dollars 
bul somewhat below thé avéeragé of 
the past three years will be paid in 
Greenville and immediate section on 
January 1, announcements regarding 
dividends of some of the large man- 
ufacturing plants having been ob- 
tained Wednesday. 

some of the mills have not yet 
held their directors’ meeting to take 
action on the matter of paying divi- 
dends. From the major portion, 
whose meetings have been held, 
however, it is not difficult to con- 
clude that Greenville’s mill divi- 
dends will likely be as large or larg- 
er in proportion than those paid by 
similar manufacturing concerns in 
other sections, and it is stated that 
there is ample cause of optimism in 
view of the size of the dividends the 
mills are able to pay at this time. 

The American Spinning Company 
has declared its regular semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent on a capi- 
tal of $525,000, payable December 31. 

Dunean Mill has declared the reg- 
ular dividend of three and a half 
per cent on its preferred stock of 
$600,000. Common stock dividends 
are not paid by this concern in Jan- 
uary. 

Judson Mill has declared a divi- 
dend of three per cent on the com- 
mon stock of $750,000 and three and 
a half per cent on the preferred 
stock of $347,000, the first to be paid 
January 1 and the second already 
paid in November. | 

Mills Mill has declared its regular 
four per cent semi-annual dividend 
on its capital of $264,700. 

The F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of two per cent on its cap- 
ital stock of $2,000,000. 

The Union Bleaching & Finishing 
Company has declared its regular 
five per cent semi-annual dividend 
on a capital of $400,000. 

The Victor-Monaghan Company, 
which controls a chain of eight 
plants, has already uaid a two per 
cent quarterly dividend on its com- 
mon stock of $6,582,980 in December, 
and has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths on the 
preferred stock of $1,548,300, paya- 
ble January 1. 

The Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company is paying four per cent on 
its capital of $1,600,000. 


New Color Card. 


The new color card showing dyes 
for cotton, issued by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Ince., 
marks a new departure in this char- 
acter of service to customers. It 
embodies several features which are 
entirely novel and which cannot fail 
to be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to users of dyes and which will 
be received with great appreciation 
by all consuming industries. 

For the first time in the history 
of American color card making 
there has been produced a table of 
dyeings and tabulations explaining 
the fastness properties of each one 
of the dyes embodied in this sample 
card. 


These tabulations explain such 
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conditions as fastness to washing, 
fastness to light, faginess to | acid, 
fastness to alkah, fastness to - hot 


pressing, hydresulphite discharge 
properties, afd meatead of being 
Simply indexed and indicated by 


numerals, the mformation is given 
im g00d plain language, so that it 
may be easily understood and util- 
ized. 

General directions for the use of 
(hese dyes for cotton are given, 
based on carefully tried out tests 
and proved experimentation, and in 
addition, there has been grouped un- 
der several headings, those dyes 
which are best adapted to certain 
purposes. This, in itself, is another 
novelty in point of arrangement. 
For instance, on page 15 of this new 
eard, a list is given comprising “dyes 
for best fastness to washing” and in 
this list will be found some 40 or 
more dyes that may be depended 
upon in connection with this test. 

Under similar headings are also 
collected lists of other dyes as of 
best fastness to light, best fastness 
(o acid, best fastness to alkali, best 
fastness to hot pressing, dyes most 
suitable for discharge with hydro- 
sulphite, dyes most suitable for dye- 
ing in a cool or lukewarm bath, and 
finally, those which are recommend- 
ed for combination shades and sub- 
sequent shading, as well as for ma- 
chine dyeing. 


In all, in this interesting color 
card, which is in effect a handy 
manual for the use of the dyer, no 
less than 105 dyes are shown, repre- 
sented by 210 dvyeings, two different 
strengths of each dye being given. 
The general make-up and_ typogra- 
phy of the card has been carefully 
considered. not only for its artistic 
qualities, but for its convenience as 
a means of ready reference, and 
there is no doubt that it will be re- 
garded as one of the best and most 
up-to-date steps taken by the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry. 


FE R. Saunders With Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company. 


EK. R. Saunders, of Manchester, N. 
H., has joined the sales force of the 
Atlantic Dyestuff Company, and will 
visit the textile mills located in the 
northern New England territory. 

Mr. Saunders is a Harvard man 
and was formerly connected with 
the Waltham Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Saunders Dye Works, Inc. 
His past experience renders. him 
well fitted for both teehnical and 
sales duties in his present capacity. 


Moonshine Marks. 


An eye glass salesman approached 
a citizen of a mountain town with 
the statement that he would like to 
fit him with a new pair of glasses. 

“I never wear glasses,” replied the 
mountaineer. 

“But the mark across your nose 
between the eyes,’ persisted the 
salesman, “indicates that you have.” 

“Nope,” drawled the mountaineer. 


“We all drink moonshine from glass 
jars down here,” 


' 
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Condition of Central European Mills 
is Good. 

Washington—That Germany and 
Poland, as well as other European 
countries where wages are compara- 
tively low can continue to purchase 
and manufacture cotton if they can 
export slightiv less than half their 
manufactured product is evident 
from a careful survey of the facts 
made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, according to an announcement 
made public here. The mills in these 
countries “can use average grade of 
strict low middling American cotton, 
which should cost them,” the state- 
ment says, “laid down alt the point 
of manufacture, about 19 cents a 
pound, or $95 a bale. An average of 
85> per cent of each bale of cotton 
ean be manufactured. into cloth or 
hosiery yarns. This means that 425 
pounds of cotton cloth can be man- 
ufactured from one bale of cotton. 
The coarsest of this eloth should 
sell for about 35 cents a pound and 
finished print cloths and hosiery at 
oO .cents or better, the average for 
all being fully 45 cents a pound. At 
this average price, a total of $191.25 
would be received by the manufac- 
turer for the products derived from 
one hale of cotton.” 

“If slightly less.than half of the 
goods can be exported and paid for 
in dollars or other comparatively 
high valued currency, it would keep 
the mill owner supplied with suffi- 
cient money to purchase the new 
stocks of cotton necessary to: keep 
his mill in operation, and he would 
be independent of the fluctuations in 
the rate of exchange of the money 
of ms own, eountry. In addition, 
profits can be derived from sales in 
his own country where he and his 
employes lrve‘and purchase the ne- 
cessities of life with cheap money, 
and thus add to the favorable posi- 
tion of those manufacturers who 
conduct their business in countries 
having a depreciated currency.” 


Better Chance for American Cloths 
in India. 


Washington—Piece goods merch- 
ants of India have passed resolutions 
providing for the boycott of all Man- 
chester products, which resolution, 
if carried into practical operation, 
would provide a better opening than 
usual for American cloth in India, 
according to a statement made pub- 
lic by Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
the textile division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

“The recent non-co-operative 
movement in India on the part of 
Ghandi has affected materially the 
exports of cotton piece goods from 
Great Britain to the India markets. 
Non-co-operative operators in India 
have ostimated the total value of 
‘oreign piece goods imported annu- 
ally to India as in the vicinity of 
$200,000,000 and that approximately 
40 per cent of the piece goods ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom go to 
the India markets. This estimate is 
not untrue, but is based on 1912 and 
1913 rather than more recent years. 

“A reeent report from an accred- 
ited source states that the piece 
goods situation at Karachi is in a 
peculiar position. On all sides is 
heard the rumor, naturally difficult 
of substantiation, that Gandhi, to 
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further the objeets of his Khaddar 
policy, has contracted with Japan- 
ese suppliers to manufacture and 
ship to India a counterfeit of the 
Swadeshi article, payment for same 
to be made from the funds collected 
by him and his adherents in the 
Swaraj campaign. It is further ru- 
mored that he has defaulted in his 
payments for this cloth, in conse- 
quence of which action no_ ship- 
ments have yet come forward. The 
only effect of this story upon the 
non-co-operation movement has so 
far been to discredit its leader in 
the eves of many who were earlicr 
disposed to follow him. 

“Another development of perti- 
nent concern in the piece goods 
problem is reported from Karachi, 
although not yet given general pub- 
licity. The writer is definitely ad- 
vised by a local merchant that, on 
the evening of September 27th, the 
day following the opening of the 
proceedings against Mohamed Ali, 
Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitehlew and four 
others for alleged participation in 
attempts to seduce certain of the 
Indian antive soldiery from their al- 
legiance to their enlistment oaths, a 
secret meeting of piece goods mer- 
chants was held under the auspices 
of the Karachi Piece Goods Mer- 
chants’ Association, at which a res- 
olution was carried to boycott all 
Manchester products in the event of 
the accused not being acquitted. If 
this resolution is put into practical 
operation there should be a better 
opening than usual for American 
cloth.” 

Textile School Has Successful Year. 

The past term has been very suc- 
cessful at the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Sehool, which is a department 
of the North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. One hundred and 
sixty-five students were registered 
n the textile course, these students 
coming from different parts of the 
country. There are also three Chi- 
nese students taking the textile 
course, all three of whom have had 
previous Instruction in a Chinese 
Textile School. Two of these stu- 
dents are taking the regular textile 
manufacturing course and one the 
textile chemistry and dyeing course. 

The Textile School will open for 
‘the second session on January 6, and 
a larger registration is expected. 

There are a number of Rehabili- 
tation students taking the textile 
‘ourse and this number is being 
rdided to from time to time. 


Edna Cotton Mills. 


Reidsville, N. C. 


Ben Gaillard...... 2d Hand Carding 
John P. Hathman ........... Weaver 
John Adkins...... 2d Hand Weaving 
Loom Fixer 
Will Lackiney....:...... Loom Fixer 
Loom Fixer 
John P. Hallman........ Cloth Room 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


Product Samples and Prices on Request 
HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Ast. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


240 Water St., NEW YORK 
DIAZO FAST BLACK V 


Superior to any developed black offered during past ten years 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


Telephone 
Connections 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Working Samples 
on Request 


TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
A. B. CARTER, Seuthern Representative, 


Produce more even yarn 


Gastonia, N.C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


QUR SPINNING FLANce 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 


| CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON. Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York—The course of cotton 
goods was rather encouraging dur- 
ing the short week caused by the 
holidays and most sellers were con- 
siderably encouraged by the week’s 
developments. The much better 
showing made in the raw cotton 
market had a visible effect on the 
position of cotton goods and quota- 
Lions were considerably firmer than 
during the previous week. On stand- 
ard quality goods, commission mer- 
chants and some other larger han- 
diers did a better business with job- 
bers and manufacturers of special- 
ties. With inventories already made 
up, these buyers who needed goods 
felt that they could operate in a 
conservative way into next year. 


There was a fair demand during 
the week for narrow print cloths 
and odd constructions and widths 
for December-January delivery for 
printing and converting. Prices 
throughout the markets were very 
steady, although the demand on 
many cloths was inactive. 

Sheetings are decidedly firmer, 
especially some of the heavier 
grades. Commission houses have 
been selling steadily this week in 
small lots and have cleaned up more 
goods than they expected to at this 
period. Some of the bag construc- 
tions are firmer than they have been 
for two or three weeks, although the 
buying has not been in large quanti- 
ties. Four-yard 56x60s for spot de- 
livery sold at {0%ec in one house. 
Five-vard 31-inch goods were diffi- 
cult to find under 7%e. The best 
that mills would do on 4 yards was 
9c, and all mills would not accept 
that price. 

Wide print cloths were not espe- 
cially in demand, although some 
small sales were reported. 
tions hovered around 8%c for Jan- 
uary deliveries of 38%-inch 64x64s, 
and 9%c for 68x72s. For 8.20s mills 
wanted 7c. There was some business 
done. on pajama checks on a basis 
of 11%ec for 72x80s. 

Fine goods were steadier and 
there is a moderate demand for de- 
sirable makes of voiles In medium 
and slack twist. Some lawns have 
heen sold in the past two days on a 
basis of 13%c for 76x72s. 

Broad inquiry mn the Fall River 
print cloth market during the week 
has resulted in a surprising volume 
of business, estimated at approxi- 
mately 200,000 pieces, 

It is reported that many buyers in 
the market last week were in for the 
first time in a considerable period of 
time while many new buyers are 


noted. There has been good busi- 
ness in sateens, the best makes of 
39-inch, 64x104, 4.20, selling for 12% 
and 13 cents. In the 37%-inch, 64x 
104, 4.37, the best makes, 12% and 
12% cents has been the price. In- 
ferior makes could be had at 12 
cents, yet buyers appeared willing to 
pay the extra price for the better 
grades. 

The 36-inch goods have shared ex- 
fensively in the business of the week 
all the way from 20x12s to 48x44s. 
One pleasing feature of the market 
has been the broadening of inquiry 
taking in practically every construc- 
tion on the list. In the 38%-inch 
styles, 60x48s, 6.25, have been in good 
demand at 7% cents. It is reported 
a good quantity of this construction 
was sold at this figure. 

Some mills are now asking an 
eighth advance on this construction 
already. The 38%-inch, 44x40, 8.20 
double cuts have basked in the de- 
mand at 5% cents, although some 
mills have since stiffened and are 
now asking 5% cents. 

There has been a big sale of 38%- 
inch, 52x40, 7.30, at 6% cents. There 
is a marked strengthening in the 
33%-inch, 64x60, 5.35. It is authen- 
lically reported sales have been 
made at 9 cents which is borne out 
by the fact that this construction is 
very scarce al 8% cents. For 39- 
inch, 56x44, 6.60, 6% cents is the last 
heard price; efforts to buy at 6 13-16 
cents have proved futile. 

In the fine goods division there 
has also been a decided brace and 
satisfactory reports are heard from 
that quarter. Mills are all very firm 
in their asking prices and though 
the week's business came in quietly, 
the general feeling is one of satis- 
faction because of the large number 
of buyers interested. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WHITINSVILLE | | 
‘SPINNING RING Co 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While the break 
‘aused by the holidays prevented 
any large degree of trading in the 
varn market, several very encourag- 
ing features became evident during 
the week, and the general tendency 
of prices was upward during most of 
the week. Inquiry from large yarn 
users indicated that they are inter- 
ested enough in the market to keep 
in close touch with it and lends 
strength to the belief that many of 
them will operate within the near 
future. The strengthening of the 
cotton market helped the situation 
and spinners’ prices were very firm- 
ly held. Sales from stocks were 
made at prices that spinners would 
not touch and on the whole, the po- 
sition of the mills was considered 
considerably better than it was dur- 
ing the previous week. Present 
prices and production costs are 
about equal and the mills are mak- 
ing a determined stand against low- 
er prices. 

Most of the business done during 
the week was for spot or prompt 
shipment, only moderate quantities 
being involved. Spot holders profit- 
ed somewhat by the situation. The 
situation was not favorable for fu- 
ture shipment, although some in- 
quiries covered deliveries through 
the first of the year. Spinners, af 
least some of them, bought cotton 
when prices were considerably 
higher and are not in a position to 
take new business at current levels 
without suffering a loss. 

A good deal of filling-in business 
came in during the week from man- 
ufacturers in various lines. Of this 
class, buying was most active by 
small weaving plants. A good in- 
crease in the number of inquiries 
from knitting mills was also noted, 
although no great amount of busi- 
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ness resulted. 
Prices in this market were quoted 
before the holiday as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Eetc. 
30 


10s a 2-ply 26s..37 
to 148.31 @ 2-ply 30s_.37% 
2-ply 16§s..32 @ 2-ply 40s_.53 @55 
2-ply 20s..34 @... 50s_.68 @ 
e-ply 248..35 @ 


fe to 108 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


@ 36s 48 @50 


to 128.30 @ 40s 52 @bd4 
14s 31% @ 50s 70 @T75 
16s > | 60s 82 @s&5 
33 @ phoistery 
248 34 Yarns 
3s, 4s&5-ply 21@23 
30s 37 
Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 & 5-ply— 3, 4 & 5-ply— 
58 28 16s 32 
10s 20s 34 @ 


fs to 10s 


fs t 


20s 


Southern Chain Warps. 


r 


29 @ 
30 a @ 36 
31 @ 26s_. 
33. @34 40s 53 @54 
Single Skeins. 

30 a 3. a 
31 @ 24s we 35 @ 
32 a 268... 36 @ 
32%4 30s 38 
Southern Frame Cones. 
30 22s 
30 24s_. 35%a@ 
30% @32 26s 
31 @32\% 30s 36% @ 37 
32 @ 30s extra__.40 @43 
33 @33% 40s 6G 
34 @34' 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
65 @ 2-ply 60s__1 08@ 
70 @ 2-ply 70s_.1 


20s 


10s 
1?s 
l4s 
16s 


26s 
408 


50s 


2-ply 
2-ply 
2-p'v 
2-ply 


75 @s0 2-ply 80s_.1 37@1 40 
93 @ 
Combed 


49k, a as a 
50 @ ae 62 @ 
50% G 32s 64 a 
51 @ 34s 66 @ 
36s 
40s 70 @ 
54 @ 50s @ 
55 @ a 1 05@ 
56 a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
Skeins. 

41 @ 30s 2-ply._.62 @ 
44 @ 40s 2-ply_.58° G 
47 @ 45s 2-ply..70 @ 
49 @ 

Eastern Carded Cones. | 
25 @ 22s 41 @ 
36 @ 26s 43 @ 
37 @ _.40 @ 
38 @_. 48 @ 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 
FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


D. H. © Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Prese. Jno. George, Ind V.-Pres. 
J. . Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudieill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THDBIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 

56 Worth Street 

NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Reading 

Amsterdam Hamilton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

Sadd'es, the latest invention in Sad- 

dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


N. ¥. Stock Exchange 

N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange 

N. ¥. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 


N, 0. Cotton Exchange 

N. ©. Future Brokers Association 
N. ©. Board of Trade 

Chicago Board of Trade 


Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt 


Southern Representatives GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PHONES 296—2364 
JNO. F. CLARK RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS 
A. H. SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS 


JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, 
SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
824-826-Gravier St. 144 Pear! Street 
MEMBERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Falls Bidg., 26 N. Front St. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
ayear. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


~ ~ 


| 

LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE MYCO FLUIDO 
MYCO GREASE SIZE REMOVOIL 
62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New YorrR City 
Soston Niladelphia Providence ( 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Thursday, December 29, 19214. 


Looms Wanted. 

Want to buy 125 to 300 Model 
E 40-inch Draper looms for 2- 
harness work. Write, giving con- 
dition, where can be seen and 
price, f. o. b. mill floor. Address 
Looms, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 , : GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures éven-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Subpect to Prior Sale We Offer 
150 36” Reed Space Heavy 3 Har- 
ness Looms with Hopedale Auto- 
matic Attachments; 3 Banks 
Drop Wires. Excellent condition, 
prompt delivery f.o.b. mill floor 
at $35.00 each. Address “Quick 
Sale,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Reed Hooks. 

Wanted—Loom fixers and over- 
seers of weaving to write us for 
free sample of our patented, 
hand-made celluloid reed hooks. 
Strictly hand made, very beauti- 
ful. Worth $2. Free for the ask- 
ing. Rosemary Craft Shop, Rose- 
Mary, N. C. 


Wanted — Furnished boarding 
house in good mill city. I under- 
stand the business and do not 
want anything but first-class 
place. Address Mrs. Cora Neal, 


No. 4 Enterprize Street, Union, 
S. C. 


Second Hand Wanted. 
Want a second hand in spin- 
ning for room of 5,000 spindle 
room, 30s and 40s. Must be good 
manager of help and hustler for 
production. Address Second, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence on all grades-white and col- 
ored varn. Now employed. Can 
give good references. Address 
Spinner, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, §. €. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


| 
| id 


Thursday, December 29, 1921. 


MPLOYMEN 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $Z.v¥ whicn 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mill 
but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 


lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 3307. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
g00d office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 years as overseer, Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3310. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now em- 
ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am a 
competent man, who has had long ex- 


perience as superintendent and over- 


seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand's place in smaller plant. Now em- 
pares. Fine references. Address No. 

14. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality with low percentage of 
waste. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy work, prefer Draper 
looms. Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character, Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mil! 
supliés. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences’ showing my ability, experience 
and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 
to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 3319. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3320. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 
spinning. Am man of long, practica! 
experience, and can get excellent re- 
sults. Now employed. Good refer- 
ences. 


Address No. 3322. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 


spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
ting yarns and am giving. satisfactoin 
but wish a larger place. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3323. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
colored preferred. Have successfully 
filled my present position for the past 
three years, but have good reason to 
change. Have had over 20 years’ ¢«x- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 
handle large or small mill in an effi- 
cient manner. References. Address 
No. 3324. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have handled for a long period, mills 
on both steam and electric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but wish to change for good rea- 
sons. Address No. 3325. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill. Especially experienced 
on print cloths and have handled sev- 
eral print cloth plants very satisfac- 
torily. Would consider place with mill 
on other goods. as my experience cov- 


ers a wide variety of fabrics. Refer- 
ences showing character, experience 
and ability. Address No. 7. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn or weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but can come 
on short notice. References as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


3328. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had many years of practical ex- 
perience on wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No, 3330. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
seven years as overseer. Experienced 
on both plain and Draper looms. Good 
references. Address No, 3331. 


WANT position as superintendent, pref- 
erably in colored goods mills; 14 years 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. Educated in N. C. 
Textie School. Age 34; unmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 3332. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, or both. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in both departments. Now 
employed, but can change on short no- 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
experienced overseer of long experience 
and also owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly On certain class of goods. 
Would take stock in mill for same, and 
also additional stock. Small yarn mill 
preferred. Am expert carder, young, 
but settled. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336, | 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take place as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 37. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie of 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3388. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of years as.superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 
Address No. 3339. 


room. Now employed. of refer- 
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ences. Address No. 3342. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3343. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's place on 
large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3344. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job. 
Best of references. Address No. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. ong experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3348. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held similar position with some of the 
best mills in the South. Can come on 
short notice. Referemces. Address No. 
3349. 

WANT position as superintendent. Well 
fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3350. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 
references. Address No. 3351. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods, and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Good habits, steady 
worker. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3352. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Have worked in mill 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as 


superintendent. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
353. 


WANT positoin as overseer of slashing, 
warping or cloth room. Mill experience 
covers more than 20 years and can 
handle efficiently either one of the 
above positions. Good references gladly 
furnished. Address No. 3362. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic, Long experience in steam 
plants and machine shops. Specially 
good on welding. References. Address 
No. 3363. 


WANT position as office manager for 
cotton mills. Am experienced in manu- 
facturing end, cotton buying and sell- 
ing. Am competent to take ever office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 
Excellent references. Married, g00d 
worker. Address No. 3364. 


WANT position as superintendent. Mid- 
dle aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
yarn or weaving plant. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 3365. 

WANT position as superintendent. Prefer 
a weave mill. Competent, reliable and 
experienced. My experience covers ev- 
ery phase of cotton mill business and |} 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Now employed at good mill, but 
have good reason for making change. 
References. Address No. 3366. 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding, or spinning or both. 
Have been an overseer for 32 years and 
superintendent for more than 15. Would 
like an opportunity to correspond with 
mill needing reliable and practical man, 
Address No. 3367. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 48, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 
Address No. 3368. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery. Experienced in both mill 
work and machinery erecting. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369. 


WANT position as mill manager, super- 
intendent or executive position in of- 
fice Experienced in executive work in 
both New Engiand and Southern mills, 
trained for both mill and office work. 
Know cost systems, can handle help, 
am college graduate and feel competent 
to handle position as superintendent or 
manager. Address No. 3370. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
of large cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
experience in weaving. Good references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3371. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Capable man whose experi- 
ences covers many years in power plant 
work. Good references. Address No. 
3354. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had over 25 years experience in 
card room, 15 as overseer. Can give 


satisfaction in every respect. Address 
No. 3355. 
WANT position as master méchanic. 


Have had 15 years experience in tex- 
tile steam power and electric plants, 
3% years with U. 8S. ship yards. Can 
handle any size power plant in satis- 
factory manner. Best of references 
from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3356. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 
have good reason for wishing to change. 
Good character, long practical experi- 
ence and energetic worker. References. 
Address No. 3357. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand's place in large mill. Young 
man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3358. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling or winding. Young married 
man, age 30. Have been on some of 
best jodDs in South. Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good reasons for mak- 


ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Wxperienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 


trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseér in large weave 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 
ity and character. Address No. 3359. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of carding and 
spinning on medium numbers, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go anywhere. Take smal! 
Salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Address No. 3361. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as overseer of weaving in 
large mill, but by experience and 
training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. Good character, steady 
worker and can give fine references. Ad- 
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dress No. iz. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in large mill. Am 45 years of age, mar- 
ried: 15 years as overseer in mills in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 
come on two weeks’ notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3373. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both. Age 35, have been sec- 
ond hand and overseer for past 14 years. 
Practical experience on all classes of 
work. Sober’ and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Long 
experience. Can furnish good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3375. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of card- 
ing. Good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3377. 


WANT position as carder ,spinner, or 
superintendent. Long experience in @ 
number of good mills. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3378. 


WAN'T position as overseer of carding. 
Experienced more than 25 years as 
overseer and second hand. Am a hus- 
tler and can get production on either 
ph hey or colored goods. Address No. 
oid. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
hold a similar position in one of the 
best mills in North Carolina, but want 
to make @ change. References as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 
Am high class man and would not con- 
sider a small job. Address No. 3380, 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 

Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, age Co. 
Sirrene & Co., 

ASH MANDLING 
Link-Belt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

——See Presses, Baling. 

JALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Ce. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 

ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 

BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 

TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER. 

See Roller Bearings. 

BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 

McLeod Leather Belting Co. 

BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana &. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Brown, The David Co. 
Courtney. The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

High Point Machine Works 

BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Co 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Textile ly Cc 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell! Machine Co. 

SALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 
“award Mfg. Co. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 

Roy & Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Machine Worka. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’'s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman 4&4 Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers 
De Laval Steam MVorvine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINE a 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Builders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Saco-Lowel! 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
“versal Winding Co. 
venitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson an 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 

DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfa. Co., The. 


Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
ORIVES, SILENT CH AIN— 

Moree Chain Company. 

Camnarw 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 


Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 

Roy & Son Co. » 8. &. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Hartley, John 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemicai Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemioa! Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 
IN 


..Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 
ERsS— 


Sournern Gnirdie BA TWiver So. 
Maehine Werka. 
York. 
FLYERS— 
..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Eureka iron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 
N. ¥. @&@ N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit er Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. Draper. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability tns. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 


LOOM DROP winne— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN TE— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ce 
Texas Company. 
GRAPHITE— 
etroit Graphite Co-pan 
LUG STRAPS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
“crlend Leather & Beiting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metaliic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Gude Co. 
Lockwood, 4 Co. 
Mees & Mee 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
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MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Gartand 
Greenville Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wlison Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemoors & Co., Inc. 


MOTORS— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Walraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. &. 
oIiLs— 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern otton oll Ce. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Detroit Graphite Co 


Mfg. Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


John Lucas & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Triped Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
nine Co. 
Scaite, W. & Sense 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detro:t Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Beilt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 


(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 

Saco-Loweli Shops. 

PRESERVATIVES— 

Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam urbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifuga!.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 

ANTS— 


Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLEANERS— 

terren Machine Co. 
REEDS 

ivertn Carolina Reed Co. 
MeUVLAI 

rowers Heguiator Co. 

vational King Traveter Co. 

& Ming Traveler Co. 
HING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Machine Works, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROLLS— 


Ine Whitin Machine Works. 
metaiic Drawing Roll Co. 
dSaco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROOF ING— 
barrett Co., The. . 
sohnmebporn Sons, inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Cnattanooga Rooting & Foundry Co. 
ROPE TRANSMiISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXAES— 
American Vuicanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Wihiisen Co. 
Diamone States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RUBBER STAMPS— 
Dixce Seal & Stamp Co. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
ruro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
SEALS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
e¢ Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sone Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Bone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper 
David Brown Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Chartes R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo! Co, 
Bosson & ne. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
ong Dana S&S., Co. 
Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
. United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND sauipmanT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER AND a CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hartley, John 

Kliipstein Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Brown, The Davil Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 

ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP LEATHER— 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Bolier & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 

TEXTILE MACHINEF. / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS 
Perkins. 42 Gon... 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRAPS— 

See Steam Traps. 

TOWERS— 

Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, 8B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Voge! Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
nogers Fibre Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allts-Cnaimers Mtg. Co. 
Ve Laval Steam iurbpine Co. 
TwiStinG MACHINERY— 
Uraper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
whitin Machine Works. 


VNUERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VAL VES— 
rowers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
mast Jersey Pipe Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, &. F., & Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G. + Sons. 
foinurst Machine Works. 

WALL PLAST ERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 

WARP STOP MUMOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 

WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery Co 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

American Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEE 
Lupton’s, David, ol Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Wor: 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 

High Point Machine Works 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, — P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, * 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 
Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WwW indbows— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE® 
——Ge6<e Cenditieoring 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Charieston, 8. C. 
, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Allen, Chas. R., 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Wo. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co,, Philadeli- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Uhio. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
m i. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 8s Ames 
Boston, Mass. 


Bidg.., 


Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New 

Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 1065 Kinney. Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. c. 

The Barrett Co., New York. 


Barber Colman Co., Koekford, Ul. 
BMaitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C. 


Blum, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

bosson & Lane, Atiantic, Mass. 

David, Lewrence, Mass. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Cattin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chuffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. I. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Chariotte Leather Belting ©Co., Charlotte, 

©. 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga toofing & Foundry Co., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mtg. Co., Chicago, IL. 
Chicago Watchman's Clock 

S. Wabash Ave., Chicag 
Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pos ari St., 

York. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 

nia, N. 

Collins Machine Co., 

R. 1. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Cotton States Beking & Suply Co., At- 

lanta, Ga. 


1526 
New 
Gasto- 


Bros. Pawtucket, 


Courtney Co.. Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bristol, 


The Deford Co., 

Detroit Graphite Co., 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
I 


R. L. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C. 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield's Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
wrake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
<. I. du F «wat de Nemours & Co., 
mingtor, xz el. 


Wil- 


Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Hast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
lron Works, Inc.. 
Franklin Process Co., Providenge, i 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco. Me. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
S 


Gude & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lincolnton, 


Hartley, John, Charlotte, N. C. 


Didg., Jucksonvile, ia. 
Huowalu rus. Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Wuerry, Ureciivilie, 5. 


AAutivi & Hickory, 
ivey Mig. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
York. 
Kadiagrapa Co. suy W. St., New 
ivi kK, 


heever ovaren Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Machine Com- 
yvauy, fa. 
Klipsteiu Cv., A. New York. 
giv 
Lomax Motor Repair Co., 23% W. Trade 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


wreene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lucas, Jonn, Co., Pnimdeliphia, Pa. 
Lupton, Vavid. Sons, inc., Mhiladeiphia, 


— M— 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
McGuigan, bk. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York 
Macrvoui ribre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co., John P., 247 Atiantic Ave., 


boston, Mass. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Mauney steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 


N. C. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metaiic Wrawing Indian Or- 


chard, Mass. 
Mees Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 


Metz & Co., tf. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morenead Mig. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Muorse Chain Co., ithaca, 

McNaughton Mig. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 

North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 


Brunsick, N, J. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Orme & Landecker, $1 Broad St., 

ar & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., 
rk. 


New 
New 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Patton, Edw. L. & Co., 81 Broad St., 
York. 
Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 
New. York. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Falls, R. L 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., 

tanbureg, 8. 

Powers Kegulator Co., 

Puro-Sanitary 
Haydenville, 


New 
Palmer, 


Mass. 
Central 


The, Chicago, Ill. 

Drinking Fountain Co., 

Mass. 

Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falis, N. Y. 


andoz Chemical Works, New York. 

Suvps, Chariwtte, N. 

Sargents Sous Corp., G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 

Scaite Sons Co... Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 


S K F industries, inc., New York. 
seydel Mig. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Shambow shuttie Woonsocket, R. L. 
Sirrine, J. Greenville, 
Souneborn & Sous, iuc., t., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 
Southern Kailway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spindie & Kiyer Oo., Charlotte, 


Engineering. Co., Charlotte, 

Southern Gypsum Co., ine., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., 

Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. K., Decatur, Lil. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 

Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


6° WN. Broad 8t., At- 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Tripod Paint 
lanta, Ga. 

J. Spencer Turner wo., 

"Snited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. Mass. 
Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth, Howland & ©o., Boston, 
Mass. 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Wheeler Condenser & WPEngineering Co., 


Carteret, N. J. 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitns- 


Whitineville Spinning Ring Co., 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, I. 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


a 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard | 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C.D. Tayior, Gaffney, S. C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C D Praserey, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Eithes Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMI 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street. Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| | 
| 
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Che Cextile 


May 1922 


Had 


is the Wish of 


Slasher 


Spartanhurg, South Carolina 


This Trade Mark tells the Trade 
exactly where to get the Rolls or 
Bowls that are 


Resistant Resilient 


and possess other unique advantages that distinguish them from the ordinary 
rolls or bowls. ‘They are first-class in ALL respects. 


ASK US for names of 
some of the well-known 
Finishers who are now 
using Perkins Rolls. 


ASK THEM howthey 
compare with other ii 
Rolls or Bowls. 


YOUR OLD ROLLS 
can be refilled so as to 
give them the special 
advantage of Perkins 


Rolls. 


Calendar Roll Department 


B. F. Perkins & Son 


ORATED) 


(INCC P 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, December 29, 1921. 


MACHINE WORKS 


‘MAG 


Manufacturers 


of 


RINGS 
SPINDLES 


and 


FLYERS 


for 
all makes of 


Spinning, Twisting 
and Roving Frames 


MAIN OF FICE A WOR KS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE” 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de l’Opera, Paris France 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Unirep CremicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. kl 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazichurst, Miss. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
penelled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 

SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 

Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 

Representat:.ve 

Charlotte, - N.C. . 
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